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MEE presents AUTODEX — the 
new and better way of filing and 


finding cards. 
ag eas McBee AUTODEX is a mechanical 
ledger tray, controlled through action 
group of cards is 
of a keyboard, that automatically 
i regardless of whether selects its cards and elevates them 
filing is alphabetic, three-eighths of an inch above the 
= eres ig body of the filed cards. 
or classification. 
Positive mechanical selection of each 
card; instant mechanical visibility; 
absolute mechanical protection against 
lost or misfiled cards. 
Adaptable to every business, every card 
filing method. 
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DESKS 


Beauty, dignity and friendly warmth are added 
to the officers’ space in the Second National Bank, 
of Erie, Pa., through the use of Art Metal Desks. 


help sell Banking Service 


Their dignified beauty 
improves the appearance of 
officers’ space .. . their practi- 
cal utility speeds up routine 

behind the cages 


HEREVER the bank 

and its customers meet 
...1n officers’ space, private 
offices, or safe deposit lobby 
...Art Metal desks help 
sell banking service. 

The distinctive beauty of 
Art Metal Executive Desks 
harmonizes perfectly with a bank’s 
intetior, Their quiet dignity inspires 
confidence . . . creates an impression 
of solid, enduring strength. And 
their warm, friendly appearance 
helps make customers feel at home 


BRONZE 


AND STEEL 


... typifies the spirit of personal ser- 
vice that is so prevalent in American 
banking today. 


Behind the cages, Art Metal Special 
Posting and Check File Units speed 
up routine, make the day’s work 


The enduring beauty 
of Art Metal Execu- 
tive Desks makes them 
especially suitable for 
use in officers’ space. 
They are furnished 
Sromstock in American 
walnut or brown ma- 
hogany finishes. 


Behind the cages, this 

special Art Metal post- 

ing and check file unit 

Speeds up routine— 

occupies a minimum of 
Space. 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 


easier for the bookkeepers. Every- 
thing is within the operator’s reach. 
He can spend more time at his ma- 
chine, turn out more work, and do 
it more systematically. And in addi- 
tion, these units are so compact that 
they occupy a minimum of floor space. 


The complete line of Art Metal 
Desks for banks is described in de- 
tail in two comprehensive catalogs. 
Please check the one you are 
interested in, or both if you 
wish, and have your secretary 
pass your request on to us: 

[_] Executive and General 

Office Desks for Banks. 


Posting Machine and 
Special Purpose Desks 
for Banks. 


Just address: The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown,N.Y. 
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A New 


Customerz Service 
That is Distinctly Different 


There isan 800-car garage in the new Second 
Unit of the First National Bank building 
where motorist-customers may park their 
cars. . . The origination of this progressive 
banking service is consistent with the for- 
ward-looking policies which have charac- 
terized First National Bank for 65 years. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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STANDARD Services 


ovide a flexible, far-reaching system of investment informa- 
for bankers, and Thee are 
28 STANDARD services in all. Each is designed to meet a spe- 
cific need. STANDARD services are the product of the largest 
statistical organization in the world; established 22 years ago; 
employing nearly 500 people; and occupying 102,000 sq. ft.— 
more actual space than the first five s of the New York 
Stock Exchange Building! 


Our first subscribers were an investment house and two banks. 
All three still subscribe to the same STANDARD service they 
began using 22 years ago! Today, with 20,000 subscribers, 
including all the largest banks and investment houses in North 
America, more than two tons of mail go out to our clients 


Has Your Bank this Protection 
Against Preventable Loss? 


Be= BANKER who holds bonds, and checks of its kind in existence—with machinery creat- 


them regularly with a complete knowledge ed and perfected through 22 years of concentra- 


of current market conditions, can avoid seri- tion on problems of this character—should have 

ous losses in his bond account. Those who check unusual facilities for securing such information— 
less frequently, and without the facts before facilities possessed by no other organization in 
them, pay a heavy penalty. the world. 

Almost invariably, the first signal of impend- Every STANDARD subscriber is given timely 
ing danger to a bond is a sharp decline in price. warning of danger. 
This may mean nothing more than the sudden 2 
liquidation of some large estate’s holdings, or But That Isn’t All! 


some other purely arbitrary condition which 


‘ ; = STANDARD service does not stop there. It also 
does not seriously affect the investment position 


helps increase your profit in every activity of 
of the bond. your bank that has to do with investments. 
BUT—it may mean that a number of insiders, STANDARD service on bonds is the only ser- 
scenting trouble, are protecting their interests by vice that gives you intimate contact with the en- 
getting from under”. tire bond market and a// the opportunities it offers 
How can YOU tell the real reason for sucha to increase yield without increasing risk—to 
WARNING SIGNAL? increase safety without decreasing yield. 


It leads you directly to the bonds which are 

Avoid Unnecessary Risk! selling at the most attractive prices. AND— 
hen you have selected a certain bond for pur- 

There IS a way to find out and protect yourself. ber ft 

STANDARD service promptly calls your atten- dealers who actually 

tion to all bond price declines, and gives the rea- nies a 

son for them, wherever the facts are available. Free Trial Offer 

Weekly Bulletins keep you advised concerning 

changes in the investment position of every ac- You can put this STANDARD service to the acid 


tive bond among your holdings. test of actual use at no expense on your part. 
The moment a price change occurs, STAND- WE will ~ take ALL oe of making it 

ARD sets all of its available machinery at work 

to find the reason why. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below for 


And it is only natural to expect that this orga- full particulars of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
nization of 500 people—the Jargest organization MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


STANDARD STATISTICS CoO., Inc. 
STANDARD STATISTICS co., Inc. : 200 Varick Street, New York cH4 


The Largest Statistical Organization in the World } 


STANDARD SERVICES 


200 Varick Street, New York i 
REMOVE THE DOusT City State 
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Every 
summer vacationist 


Cheques 


VERY time a train goes out there are 
Travelers Cheque prospects aboard who would 
be grateful to know how to safeguard their 
vacations from the disaster of lost or stolen 
funds. The annual two or three weeks playtime 
means too much to risk such a misfortune. 


Most of YOUR depositors are probably plan- 
ning a vacation or motor trip! Are they also 
age, for the safety of the money that must 

e taken along? Smooth-fingered pickpockets 
and sneak thieves can be set at naught if your 
clients change their cash into the safe, conve- 
nient and protective American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


In addition to the safety and ready-money 
value of American Express Travelers Cheques, 
your patrons, no matter where they may travel, 
are seldom out of touch with the vast American 
Express organization. More than 26,000 Express 
agents throughout the United States are at their 
disposal. Lost or stolen Travelers Cheques may 
be reported to any one of these offices, with- 
out being referred back to your bank, and the 
machinery immediately put in motion for prompt 


refund. 


The driving power of a vacation is the vaca- 
tion money. An “insured” trip as well as 
sured” money is theirs when your dapciioen 


| \- change their vacation 
money into anywhere 

Steamship tickets, hotel 


reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned 
and booked to any part of M EL R I 4 AN 
the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 
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THE BuRROUGHs 


mpartial analyses 


investment holdings... 


made by the Statistical 
and Research Division of this Bank 


The Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
maintains a special Statistical and Research 
Division, from which may be secured dis- 
interested analyses of investment holdings. 


It is independent of any department of 
the Bank and is, in fact, called upon by the 
various departments for information. 


Banks find the services of this division 
especially valuable in connection with 
their secondary reserves. Time and again 
bankers write that the complete invest- 
ment data furnished by this division has 
enabled them to strengthen their second- 


ary reserves, particularly in respect to 
liquidity. 

The report submitted them by the Sta- 
tistical and Research Division, analyzing 
the status of each of their securities and of 
their lists as a whole, with recommenda- 
tions attached, gives them an authoritative 
guide for improving their holdings. 

This report places the bank request- 
ing it under no obligation to the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. Banks are 
invited to avail themselves of the services 
of this division. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 4 5° Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 
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Immensity Our Banking 


Analyzing Growth From 
the “Base Year” of 1913 


By Arthur D. Welton 


IGGER and better banks were predicted as one of the 
B important consequences of the Federal Reserve 
System. Itis not necessary to dissect the conclusion to 
ascertain the character of its logic. It was offered in the 


beginning as self-evident that the Federal Reserve would | 


be a better banking system than its predecessor. The 
banks that were members of it —and all others in conse- 
quence —would be more intelligently supervised and more 
intelligently managed. The managers would be obliged to 
know something of the operations of the Federal Reserve 
System and how they stood in relation to it. A finer 
knowledge of banking in its larger aspects would impose a 
finer knowledge of banking in its particular aspects. . The 
enlargement of the powers of banks would impel an en- 
largement and expansion of their facilities and, in time, a 
broader use of those facilities by their customers. 

So the argument ran. Whether the Federal Reserve 
System was, or is, the cause is not now material. The war 
may have had a greater influence. The expansion of 
production and trade, the destitution of the war-torn 
countries, the fact that the United States was financially 
fit—anything or any combination of things may serve as a 
cause; of the results there is no doubt whatever. The 
country has bigger and better banks. Economic literacy 
has increased under the demand for it. Banks are still 
becoming bigger and, therefore, better. They are becoming 
bigger through growth, attested by the figures shown in 
their statements, bigger through absorptions and mergers 
and development of branches, bigger through amplification 
of services. All these have reference to physical propor- 
tions. It is only fair to add that they are bigger in their 
outlook, in their sense of public responsibility, in their 
gaan to serve and to contribute to business develop- 
ment. 

It would be too much to say that the efforts of banks to 
develop business for themselves have made the public 
keener for bank service. But advertising, direct and 
indirect, and all the divisions of activity allied to it, have 
had an effect. Public interest in matters financial has 
increased and become intensified by the acquisition of 
money and the new and larger opportunities to acquire it. 
The seed the banks have sown in their advertising and new 
business efforts has not fallen on barren ground. But bank 
business could not have grown unless the public was in a 
position to react to the efforts. The public, for a great 
variety of reasons, has become bank conscious. It may not 
yet have a fine knowledge of how to use banks for its own 
advantage but it has a better knowledge than ever before. 

These rather vague factors are not to be ignored in 
considering the great growth in the size of banks during 
the last fifteen years even when skepticism says that 


Beginning with the biggest—the National City Bank 


banking growth is the result of business growth. That isa 


primary cause and business, to be sure, demands banking 
service. The bigger business is, the bigger the financial 
service it will demand. With greater size for business 
institutions and greater volume of business, comes not 
only larger volume of banking business but complexities 
and refinements as well. Competition sharpens wits and 
ingenuity devises new schemes of operation which must 
find their counterparts in financial services and the 
development thereof. 

It is probably impossible to relate the volume of 
industrial and commercial business statistically to the 
volume of banking. There have always been latent 
banking resources in the people. There always will be. 
Not everything susceptible of reduction to terms of 
banking business is so reduced. The placing of many 
branch banks in neighborhoods and the establishment of 
neighborhood banks has brought many millions of these 
latent resources into banks to be statistically reckoned. 
The great volume of investment has not reduced the 
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volume of savings. The latter has 
increased as to the amount in banks 
and the quantity devoted to other 
forms of saving—life insurance and 
home owning, for example. It appears, 
then, that in 1928 the volume of bank- 
ing business in the country, as told by 
the resources of all banks, is about 
three times what it was in 1910. This 
item of total resources grew from 
approximately twenty-two billions in 
1910 to fifty-three billions in 1920 
and the amount is now placed 


credit —substance in the form of goods, 
wares and merchandise, in credits 
arising out of the export of goods, 
substance in the products of agriculture 
and mines, substance in new structures 
and machinery, substance in the credit 
of the government.” 

“In seven years,”’ returns the boot- 
strapper, “the member banks of the 
Reserve System have increased their 
loans on securities and their invest- 
ments about nine billion dollars. From 
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like sixty-six or sixty-seven billion 
dollars.” 

“I might admit all you say,” replies 
Mr. Optimist, “‘and still have all best 
of the argument. We have new 
industries producing new wealth. The 
motor car industry, for instance, has 
expanded greatly. We have lent 
millions abroad and gather in annually 
something around a billion dollars ip 
interest. The government receives 
large annual payments on its war debts 
from foreign nations. A while 


at sixty-nine billions. 


ago Mr. Hoover estimated that 


It is impossible to consider this 
addition to wealth —ifit is that — 
without considering also the 
causes of its creation or accum- 
ulation, if it is creation or ac- 
cumulation or the evidence of 
it. There are two schools of us — 
bulls and bears, pessimists and 
optimists, the bold and the 
timid —and each can prove to 
its own satisfaction that the 
general condition is good or 
bad, dangerous or not dangerous. 
One says that we are going for- 
ward to our economic destiny, 
which is to be the greatest 
country the world has ever 
known. The other says we are 
living in a fool’s paradise. One 
says we have grown rich and 
strong because we are tireless 
and progressive. The other says 
we are trying to lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps. One says we 
are merely cashing in on our 
resources and our energies. The 
other says we are gambling our 
way to destruction. Listen to 
him who says that we are 
lifting against our bootstraps 
as a fulcrum: 

“Since the middle of June, 


foreigners had a billion and a 
half on deposit in our banks 
and that they had on deposit 
here with agents and trustees 
stocks and bonds amounting 
to $1,878,000,000. The with- 
drawal of part of these funds is 
a contributing cause to the 
present tightness of money but 
that is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of world domination in 
finance. It is an axiom that a 
creditor nation cannot absorb 
the returns on its investments 
abroad without constantly mak- 
ing new loans, just as we are 
doing. All of which bears testi- 
mony to the fact that we are on 
a new level. We are going to 
stay there.” 


HE arguing will run on but, 

in the mean time, the banks 
are still growing. Twenty years 
ago a big bank in a small city 
had three or four millions of 
total resources. It accepted 
savings deposits but had neither 
a trust nor a bond department. 
It didn’t know what a custodian 
account was and such a thing 
as a travel bureau had not cast 


1921, we have increased our 


gold stock, chiefly by importa- 

tion, some $1,300,000,000. This addi- 
tion to the gold supply, coupled with 
the low percentage of reserve required 
against deposit liabilities, has made 
credit expansion possible to a high 
degree.” 

Comes the answer: 

““We bought the gold with the wealth 
we produced from mine and field and 
forest and factory. It is ours to do with 
as we wish.” 

Says the believer in a fool’s paradise: 

“In the expansion of bank credits 
we find the explanation of the tremen- 
dous investing power of the people, so 
often a cause of wonder. ‘Where does 
all the money come from,’ is a common 
and usually unanswered question. 
People are satisfied that it comes and 
never mind the source. But the source 
is plainly enough the expansion of 
bank credit or, very largely, bank 
credit.” 

“Suppose it is,’ comes the reply. 
“There is substance back of the bank 


The National Bank of Commerce 


income on private investments has 
come an additional but unknown 
amount. Since 1921 the deposits in 
banks have increased about sixteen 
billion dollars, .chiefly, of course, 
through loans.” 

“We are on a new level,” comes the 
reply. “‘Who’s afraid to talk in billions 
instead of millions?” 


a AM not through,” declares the 

bootstrapper. ““Within three years 
the values of stocks and bonds, despite 
the recent shake-out in the market, 
have increased somewhere around 
fifteen billions. This great advance has, 
of course, increased borrowing power 
and therefore loans, and _ therefore 
deposits. Thus, it appears, the great 
investment power comes to a great 
extent through the expansion of bank 
credit and you know we have a much 
more disagreeable word for it. The 
only thing I admit is that the banks 
have resources in figures of something 


a shadow before it. 

The same bank now has from 
ten to fifteen millions in resources. Ithas 
a busy bond department, an active trust 
organization and probably its name 
has been changed from First National 
Bank to First National Bank and 
Trust Company, or something more 
illuminating. It sells foreign exchange 
and travelers’ checks. It has built a 
new building or enlarged its old one. 
Its president, a young man, is on good 
terms with his competitors because the 
spirit of combination is abroad in the 
land. The bank has an advertising 
appropriation and an advertising pro- 
gram and is telling the people per- 
sistently and intelligently that they 
have no asset comparable to 4 
connection with this old, tried, sound 
and friendly bank. 

In the city a size larger the big bank 
has grown from five million to fifteen 
or twenty. The drive of competition 
has made bankers restless and ambi- 
tious. Every city must have at least 
one bank that measures up in resources 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


to its consequence as a city and the 
pride of its citizens. 

And why not? The style set in the 
great centers is one to follow. Takea 
jook at the figures in which the banks 
of New York tell the story of their 
resources today and compare them 
with those of 1913, “‘the base year.” 
To begin with the biggest: 

In 1913 the National City Bank had 
a capital of $25,000,000 and surplus 
and profits of $30,516,000. Its de- 
posits of $210,000,000 com- 


great achievement. But, considering 
many things, it is also typical. 

Consider the Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of Monroe, Wis. Monroe is 
in Green County, where Swiss cheese 
comes from. In 1913 the Commercial 
and Savings Bank had a capital of 
$100,000, surplus and profits of $19,- 
880.31. Its stockholders were largely 
farmers. So were its customers who 
had “checking accounts” and, sea- 
sonally, they bought certificates of 


Nine 


Trust Company was in 1913 the 
American Exchange National Bank, 
the Irving National Bank, the Broad- 
way Trust Company and others. The 
Irving National Bank, it may be 
learned from its advertising of that 
period, was “strictly a commercial 
bank.” The American Exchange, 
according to similar evidence, was a 
“bank for bankers and merchants.” 
Both of them absorbed and acquired 
interests in other banking institutions 
as a start of the story that was 


manded admiration and respect. 


ultimately to develop into large 


It had one banking office and 
its business was pretty much 
commercial. 

Fifteen years have brought 
many changes for that bank. 
Its capital is now $90,000,000, 
surplus $50,000,000 and, with 
undivided profits added, more 
than $70,000,000. By its recent 
financing it added $20,000,000 
to the capital of its subsidiary, 
the National City Company, - 
and $25,000,000 to its surplus. 
It has a trust department. Its 
investment operations carried 
on through the National City 
Company, give it first standing 
among bond dealers. It has, or 
at this writing, it had, twenty- 
one branches in New York City 
with more in prospect. Its 
foreign branches and _ subsidi- 
aries are “operating in eighty- 
seven locations.” It has a “‘com- 
pound interest’? department — 
that is to say, a_ savings 
department —with 150,000 de- 
positors. The International 
Banking Corporation is one of 
its subsidiaries, as is the National 
City Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
with offices in Montreal, 


figures. However, in 1913 both 
of them were rated as large 
banks: The American Exchange 
was near the $100,000,000 class 
and the Irving had deposits 
above $40,000,000. When the 
absorptions, combinations, etc., 
culminated in the union of the 
two under the present designa- 
tion, there emerged one institu- 
tion with twenty-four branches, 
a capital account of $62,750,000 
and deposits that are well beyond 
$600,000,000. The total re- 
sources of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company 
approximate three-quarters of 
a billion dollars, and that makes 
a large bank even in 1928. 


HE Chase National Bank, 

since its merger with the 
Mechanics and Metals National, 
is second to the National City 
in size as portrayed by figures. 
The Chase National Bank of 
1928 has capital resources of 
$105,670,000 and deposits of 
$792,000,000. It is a commer- 
cial bank with all the depart- 
mental appurtenances, a score 
of branches, and a new home in 


Toronto, Quebec and Ottawa. 


The National City Company, 
already mentioned, another subsidiary, 
is building a new home for itself in 
Wall Street, across from the parent 
bank. This company has fifty-one 
branches in the United States. The 
National City Bank’s resources, as of 
December 31 last, were $1,682,802,851, 
and its deposits were $1,275,041,964. 
The bank has recently made some 
departures in its quest of profits that 
might shock old-fashioned bankers and 
it has also set up a department which 
will make small loans to small borrowers 
after the fashion of Morris Plan banks. 


THE National City seems to be the 

one institution that does everything 
such an institution can do in the way of 
giving banking service of universal 
Scope. But there may be something 
else up its capacious sleeve for future 
disclosure. It is the extreme example 
i which financial power, ambition, 
courage and foresight found them- 
selves in happy combination to bring 


The Seaboard —and various others 


deposit. Madison, Wis., was the “big 
town,” Milwaukee rather beyond the 
offing, and the bank had an account in 
far-off Chicago. In 1928 the capital is 
the same but the surplus and profit 
account has grown to $56,870. De- 
posits are reaching up toward the 
million mark. Its savings department 
is well developed. Recently it an- 
nounced the installation of a trust 
department. It has an investment 
account and will buy bonds for its 
customers. One of its stockholders is 
also a stockholder in the National City 
Bank of New York. And the Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank has a well 
developed new business policy and an 
advertising program. It has not grown 
at the same rate as the National City 
but it has grown as rapidly as its situa- 
tion permitted, and it is alert, intel- 
ligent, progressive and aggressive. Its 
progress and its policy are also typical. 

To return to New York. What is 
now the American Exchange Irving 


course of construction. Fifteen 
years ago the Chase National 
Bank had a capital of $5,000,000, 
surplus and profits of $10,000,000 and 
deposits of $124,000,000. 

Figures showing the growth of New 
York banks are interesting. The 
Guaranty Trust Company has grown 
from $176,000,000 of deposits in 1913 to 
$720,000,000, the Chemical National 
from $23,000,000 to $107,000,000, the 
National Bank of Commerce from 
$135,000,000 to $537,000,000, the 
Bankers Trust Company from $130,- 
000,000 to $562,000,000, the Equitable 
Trust from $72,000,000 to $478,000000 
and so on through a long list. Capital 
resources have always developed in 
about the same ratio and only the ultra- 
conservative have turned their faces 
against the attachment of branches. 

More remarkable, however, than 
the increase in figured totals is the 
development of services to compre- 
hensive proportions. In New York, as 
well as outside of New York, every 
bank has been interested to give all 
(Continued on page 42) 
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with 


4500 Workers 


Where the Personnel 
Job Is No Sinecure 


By J. K. Novins 


\HE fact that the personnel divi- 

sion of the Bank of Italy admin- 

isters to the efficiency and welfare 
of an army of employees that now 
numbers considerably more than four 
thousand men and women, is in itself 
interesting, but the job assumes still 
more importance when it is considered 
that these employees are scattered 
among 297 branches dotting the entire 
State of California, and that few of 
them come into actual personal contact 
with the personnel manager. 

And consider, too, the mushroom 
growth of this great California institu- 
tion during the last year, when 
amalgamation with other banks in- 
creased the number of branches from 
97 to the present total. Consider 
these faets and there may be had some 
conception of the gigantic task of the 
Bank of Italy’s personnel division. 

The employees have been its greatest 
boosters and the pride of A. P. 
Giannini, who publicly has recognized 
their influence in the growth of the 
institution by establishing a bonus 
plan whereby they share 40 per cent 
of the bank’s profits. This plan is 
already well known in banking circles. 

Despite the size of the institution 
and the geographical difficulties en- 
countered, there is nothing in the 
conduct of the personnel division that 
is suggestive of autocratic one-man 


control. Its relations with the 4,500 
employees are democratic to the 
extreme. 


In order that each employee may 
receive as much personal attention as 
is possible, the Bank of Italy has de- 
centralized its personnel structure to 
conform to geographical conditions, 
and most important of all, to constitute 
personnel committees that act in close 
co-operation with the general per- 
sonnel director. 

There are two main personnel com- 
mittees, one, for northern California, 


functioning at the main office in San 
Francisco; and another in Los Angeles, 
which operates for branches in southern 
California. These committees pass 
judgment on the welfare and efficiency 
of each of the employees in their 
respective territories. 

Each committee consists of a per- 
sonnel manager and several executives 
of long experience in their respective 
departments, executives who are but 
indirectly interested in_ personnel 
activities. 

In San Francisco the personnel com- 
mittee consists of W. W. Douglas, per- 
sonnel director for the Bank of Italy; 
G. A. Webster, vice-president and 
manager of the business extension 
bureau; A. E. Sbarboro, vice-president 
in charge of the Clay-Montgomery 
Street branch; L. M. Giannini, vice- 
chairman of the board, and H. L. 
Clary, assistant vice-president and 
assistant personnel director. 

In the Los Angeles district the per- 


W. W. Douglas 
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sonnel committee consists of H. R. 
Erkes, vice-president; H. R. Coulter, 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Los Angeles district; Walter Braun- 
schweiger, vice-president, and A. Fen- 
ton, assistant vice-president and man- 
ager of the personnel department of the 
Los Angeles territory. 

These committees meet each week to 
discuss personnel matters and to pass 
judgment on the efficiency of individual 
employees, to recommend promotion, 
salary increases, dismissals and general 
welfare activities. 

personnel manager keeps 
constant touch with the various branch 
managers, and also with the district 
supervisors. The entire state has been 
segregated into districts, and each 
district supervisor, who may be the 
manager of a leading branch or some 
other officer in the organization, regu- 
larly visits the branches and submits 
reports to the personnel division. 

Under the system developed by the 
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Eleven 


personnel division, 
the welfare and 
efficiency of each of 
the 4,500 employees 
isinvestigated at least 
once a year. The 


PERSONAL REPORT 


his various personal 
characteristics such 


(Give Surname First) 


Date of Report 


as appearance, quan- 
tity of work, ability 


lower the status of 
the employee, the 


is his 
more fr equently Department 


Date Employed . 


19...... Date assigned to this branch 


to deal with the 
Branch public, initiative, in- 
Number of Children................ Number of Dependents.............. terest and applica- 


tion, quality of work, 


effect on co-workers 


Job Name 

case referred to the and so on. 

personnel committee In this position In addition there 
in his respective terri- State present duties in detail is a form labeled 
“request for salary 
the employees are adjustment,” which 
classified in three is submitted with the 
groups: the lowest personal report when 
pal d cle rk s, % he What other position has he held during the year? eee there is sufficient 
medium - price em- Hlow wel! were duties in these positions performed? cause for the officer 
ployees, — Times absent and times tardy during the last three months: Absent.................. Tardy to make this rec- 

e firs 


ecutives. 
group is checked up 


. Has he any 
every four months, 
the next group every What foreign 


six months, and ex- 
ecutives once a year, 
and the results go 
on a special personal- 
report form, which, 
for a subordinate em- 
ployee, is filled out 
and submitted to the 


on the back? 


Which one? 


him for a better job than 
personnel manager by he now holds? What job? 
the respective branch 
manager. ment to another branch? 


The greater fre- 
or any corr 


How well can the employe 
use the English Language? 


can the employe write 
and speak fluently? 
What outstanding character- 
istics or qualifications has 
he which are not reported 


Do you think the employe 
would be better suited to 
another dept. or branch? 


Do employe’s abilities fit 


Is he taking A. I. B. work 


ommendation to the 


defect in 


personnel committee. 


languages 


Thus the personnel 
director keeps in 


touch with every em- 


ployee in the organi- 


zation, through the 


periodical reports, 
conferences of the 


personnel commit- 


tees, and by constant 
communication with 


executive officers, 


branch managers and 


district supervisors. 


Often a district super- 


quency of reports on 
employees the 
lowest-pay group 
affords to the young 


courses? 


If so, what courses? 
SHORTS, OVERS, ETC., SINCE 
Insert date of last ‘‘ Personal Report,’’ if date isnot known give the information for past year. 


4 


visor, during a visit 


w to a branch, observes 


an apparent need for 


additional help, and 


Counterfeits, Raised Checks Orders 
member of the organi- SHORTS OVERS Forgeries, Etc. = accordingly sends in 
taneous recognition | | 


of efficiency, and 


the personnel direc- 


stimulates still sal 


tor. On the other 


greater effort. This mae 


hand, after a branch 


fact alone has been — 


manager has re- 


instrumental in 
lowering turnover 
among the rank and 


quested additional 


help the district 


(OVER) 


supervisor’s report 
may indicate a need, 


file of the employees. 

The personal-report form, which was 
developed by the personnel director, 
does more than rate the efficiency of the 
employee’s work. It delves into his 
personal life for such information as 
this: the employee’s age, whether or 
not he is married and the number of 
children; the number of dependents; 
the date he was hired; the date he was 
assigned to the branch; the name of his 
department; the classification of his 
position and the length of his incum- 
bency; the date of his last salary 
increase, the amount of the increase, 
and his present salary. 

The branch manager also answers 
the following seven questions: 

“How well can the employee use the 
English language? Has he any defect 
in speech? 

“What foreign language can the 
employee write and speak fluently? 

What outstanding characteristics 


or qualifications has he that are not 
otherwise mentioned? 

“Do you think the employee would 
be better suited to another department 
or branch? Which one? 

“Do the employee’s abilities fit him 
for a better job than he now holds? 
What job? 

‘““How would he view assignment to 
another branch? 

“Is he taking A. I. B. work or any 
correspondent courses? If so, what 
courses?” 

The branch manager then jots down 
the amount of “shorts” the employee 
had to his credit during the period, the 
amount of “overs,’”’ the amount of 
counterfeits, raised checks and for- 
geries, and the amount of stop-pay- 
ment orders disregarded. 

On the reverse side of the report 
form the person reporting on the 
employee is required to check up on 


not for more em- 
ployees but for more efficiency. 

But whatever the situation, what- 
ever the problem in the organization, 
the personnel division is in a position 
to investigate fully before coming to a 
final decision. 


SUFFICIENT latitude is permitted to 

the branch manager to hire employees 
for his branch; in fact this practice is 
encouraged, for the branch caters 
strongly to the community spirit. In 
such matters the personnel division is 
always ready to advise. A regular 
employment department is maintained 
at each principal office of the Bank of 
Italy, from where applicants go to the 
various branches and departments as 
they are needed. 

New employees are encouraged to 
study. The department publishes a 
manual for bookkeepers and tellers, 
and to be certain that the manual is 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Interview? 


The Banker’s Stock 
in Trade as Seen 
by a Journalist —— 
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O AN inquiring reporter, banking 

looks like easy work. For the 

inquiring reporter has to hustle 
around and interview people many of 
whom do not want to be interviewed. 
But the bank man sits at his desk and 
the people come in to be interviewed, 
and are eager to tell him their joys and 
sorrows. He can create a setting for 
himself that impresses them, whereas 
the reporter is often forced to put his 
questions across an office rail. With a 
little scenery and tact, the bank man 
can interview people so effectively that 
they will not only tell him all their 
troubles, but go away and leave them 
with him for safekeeping. 

Interviewing is an art. Once it was 
practiced chiefly by journalists. But 
today it has wide usefulness in business. 
Bankers interview, and lawyers, and 
credit men, and purchasing agents, and 
personnel managers, and executives. 
In the bank this art of interviewing is 
necessary for the loan man, the trust 
officer, the investment man, the escrow 
officer, the vice-presidents in charge of 
new accounts, corresponding banks, 
export business, collections and what 
not. 

More and more, the banker’s busi- 
ness is everybody’s business, and if he 
is fooled, the resulting failure can 
often be charged back to lax inter- 
viewing. 

“That scoundrel sat there and lied 
to my face —deliberately lied!’ said a 
banker of my acquaintance lately, 
speaking of a mess of trouble into 
which his bank had been drawn. 

Well—they lie to the inquiring re- 
porter, and ke gets caught, too. But in 
both cases it is negligent interviewing. 
Both the banker and the reporter must 
watch the other fellow’s eyes, and his 
hands, as he talks, and check what he 
says against the way his hair curls, and 
his affability. After the interview, he 
must be checked with the probabilities, 


and through out- 
side channels. And 
then he will some- 
times get away with 
it —at least, that happens in journalistic 
interviewing. 

In journalism, a good interview 
generally begins with interest on the 
part of the interviewer —better yet if 
it is burning curiosity. 

The victim to be quizzed —he always 
speaks of himself as the “victim” — 
may be asked whether he has stopped 
beating his wife, or what is the secret 
of his success. That is interesting. 
The reporter is all on edge to see what 
sort of man the victim may be, and to 
obtain facts for which the world is 
waiting. Perhaps if the reporter sat 
at a desk all day long listening to the 
tragic, heart-breaking stories that cus- 
tomers bring to bankers as collateral, 
he would lose his edge. There is a 
widespread belief that bankers are 
gullible. Certainly a mailing list of 
bankers is prized by people who send 
them things in that belief. The 
journalist has his troubles, but he is 
never shut up in a bronze-railed en- 
closure, with an invisible sign reading, 
“If You Can Fool Me, You Win.” 
That makes it difficult to keep 
alive one’s original faith in human 
nature. 

However, the banker is behind the 
bronze rail, the victim sits before him, 
and the battle of wits is on. Here are 
some points from the experience of a 
journalistic interviewer: 

The very first step is that good old 
standby of salesmanship —inspiring 
confidence. The interviewer must sell 
himself. 

The victim may be willing to talk, 
but he rambles. He is willing to talk, 
but doesn’t know what to say —“‘Just 
ask me a few questions.”” He wants to 
talk without revealing anything. He 
is willing to talk, but dumb —or what 


/ 
He thought I knew—that everybody 
ew as simple a thing as that 


highbrows call “inarticulate.” He is 
not willing to talk, and says as little 
as possible. And sometimes he is 
dumb and hostile, a situation’ that 
probably arises oftener in reporting 
than in banking. 

I think all these types were rolled 
into one, when I visited a Wall Street 
commercial paper concern _ before 
Federal Reserve days at the invitation 
of an officer who had read some of my 
articles. He wanted to show me what 
a commercial paper house was like. 
But when his boss, a_ conservative 
gentleman of large build, heard about 
a writer in the place, he went along to 
lunch and supervised the talk. 

“Now, of course, we feel very 
kindly toward you,” said the boss, 
from time to time, “because you are 
the guest of our Mr. Dash. BUT- 
just what was it you wanted to know 
about our business?” 

Nothing was said about his business. 
A little later a good story he told 
slipped into an article—it was not 
about his business. When he saw how 
the thing worked, he gave me material 
for an excellent magazine article on the 
odd experiences of business men during 
panics. 


"THESE different types come to the 

banker. The reticent man is suspl- 
cious of bank ways, and must be 
shown how a bank works, on the same - 
plan. The rambling man must be 
kept on the subject —the interviewer 
lays track ahead of him, as it were. 
The individual who suggests that you 
ask a few questions, is probably self- 
conscious, and with him I have long 
used a mechanism that is excellent in 
nine interviews out of ten. 

“How long have you been in your 
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line of business?”’ I ask. ‘When did 
you start —how did it happen?” 

These questions take his mind off 
the present, off himself, off the inter- 
viewer. He is carried back mentally 
to his beginning. Often he must make 
an effort to remember, or asks some- 
body, “John, when did we start in 
here?” But going back to the begin- 
ning, he finds himself in a field of 
memories rather pleasant to review. 
They are the starting point for telling 
his personal story. Most people can 
talk well on one subject —themselves. 
Nor are business men garrulous on that 
subject. It is a fine place for a meeting 
of minds until strangeness wears off. 


IF THE person interviewed must be 
sold on the advisability of talking, 
the reporter has certain trade goods. 
He exhibits the glittering attraction of 
publicity —and some of the shyest men 
secretly hunger for the headlines. He 
states that the public is interested in 
the man himself and his achievements. 
He makes an appeal for business in- 
formation on behalf of other men, 
reminding him that he has benefited 
by the generosity of others. The bank 
man has trade goods —-money to lend, 
prestige to loan, introductions, en- 
dorsements. 

The inarticulate man is a crossword 
puzzle until you get well acquainted 
with his type. He is simply a man, 
more often than not a very able man, 
who does not put his thoughts into 
words. He follows some trade or craft 
that requires little talking. He has to 
think quite a while 
over a very simple 
question, and then 
says “Yes” or** No.”’ 

Once, in Cuba, 
I went out into the 
country with a 
tobacco expert, to 
learn how wrap- 
pers are grown for 
Havana cigars. A 
field of tobacco was 
a living world to 
him. He lived with 
growing tobacco, 
and each separate 
plant had a story 
to tell. He lived 
alone most of the 
time. All day long 
we rode, looking at , 
tobacco, he answer- 
ing my questions 
with a word or two. 
Very often he said, 
“I don’t know.” 
It was night before 
I drew from him 
the important fact 
that shade-grown 
tobaccoyields about 
twice the number 
of wrappers per acre 


as tobacco grown in the open. His 
surprise was as great as mine. He 
thought I knew —that everybody knew 
as simple a thing as that. With men 
of this type, questions must be framed 
solidly, to bring out information with 
the least talk —no gossipy chatter there! 

A good interviewer is a great reader. 
The newspaper reporter reads news- 
papers, the magazine writer reads 
technical journals as well as maga- 
zines, and the bank man should read 
with a view to knowing what is going 
on in business around him. Know the 
surface, like the journalist of whom 
Balzac said, ““What he learns in the 
morning he quotes in the afternoon.” 
He need not become an automobile 
dealer to be aware that there is a used 
car problem, but if he has enough 
savey to appreciate a clever way of 
meeting the used car problem, it helps 
get acquainted. Mutual acquaint- 
ances among people helps break the 
ice in the same way. 

Some men seem to be dumb about 


They began speaking | 
Chinaman 
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everything except their own line of 
business, but they will begin to talk 
about that when somebody speaks its 
language, and often forget that they 
are talking to a stranger. 

In the export trade I knew two 
successful fellows who made money in 
China because they learned to speak 
Chinese in this country. Their first 
teacher was a scholar, who taught them 
Mandarin. Discovering that they 
needed coolie Chinese too, they began 
speaking to every Chinaman they met 
in San Francisco. Sometimes a China- 
man would answer their questions for a 
couple of minutes before he woke up 
to the fact that he was speaking his 
own language to Americans. Then he 
shut up like a clam. 

Breaking the ice is as necessary for 
the interviewer as for the other fellow. 
Some of the best salesmen nowadays 
are small, shy, earnest fellows. Some 
of the best interviewers are rather 
dumb. I count myself among that 
number, because I’d rather not inter- 
view than do it, and an interviewer 
generally spends his vacation where 
nobody can get at him. But the fine 
friendships and the contacts of inter- 
viewing after the 
ice is broken — those 
are worth it. 


to every Chinaman The objective in 
Francisco bank interviewing 

should be to know 

| what’s going on. 

a Theloan applicant’s 


statement shows 
something of his 
own business —but 
what’s going on 
in his trade? The 
documerts in the 
decedent’s safe 
deposit box show 
what’s in the estate, 
but what’s behind 
the assets may be 
another story. The 
position of X at 
the head of the fine 
old Essex corpora- 
tion, at thirty thou- 
sand a year, is proof 
that he will make a 
success of the new 
Blanko corporation 
that is being 
financed with the 
aid of the bank— 
but is it? 


WE HAVE had 

many exam- 
ples, the past five 
years, of prosperous 
concerns with fine balance sheets, sud- 
denly discovering that their products 
have beensuperseded by newinventions, 
and their plants reduced to the value 
of junk. In most cases there were a few 
men with sufficient foresight to see 
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what was coming. There are other 
concerns in the same position today. 
Through interviews, the bank man 
may know approximately where any 
trade is drifting, and cal- 
culate whether it will re- 
vive, or grow in a new 
direction. Skillful inter- 
viewing for this purpose 
goes beyond the loan 
applicant, into his trade. 
He himself may be too 
close to see what’s ahead. 
Interviewing goes beyond 
his trade into the realms 
of the chemists, engineers 
and scientists who are 
preparing new difficulties 
for him, along with new 
opportunities. 

Interviews lead tofriend- 
ships that facilitate keep- 
ing abreast of the times. 
A good reporter’s stock in 
trade is the people he 
knows—and so the bank 
man’s. 

What is ahead where the 
bank man has the closer 
relation of trust business? 

Some years ago, a food 
canner died, leaving his 
estate for trust company adminis- 
tration. He had built up a fine 
manufacturing business in a_ food 
novelty, and his cannery was to be 
continued. A woman brought suit 
against-the cannery, alleging that a 
tin of the food had poisoned her. The 
banker obtained some of the food that 
remained in the tin and submitted it 
to analysis and the chemist reported 
a defect in the cooking. On good 
technical advice the banker increased 
the temperature of cooking. He also 
sent out in the grocery trade and 
recovered every remaining tin of that 
concern’s product and destroyed them. 


This involved running down thou- 


sands of cans, in hundreds of places. 
But a few months later the whole 
industry came under suspicion because 
its processing method was wrong, and 
new studies and state regulation were 
necessary to restore public good will. 
An ordinary man might have seen in 
the original lawsuit merely a petty 
annoyance. This trust officer was a 
good interviewer. He had the interest 
and the curiosity to discover and 
correct the fault in the single factory 
under his administration. He found 
out what was going on in the trade, 
and saved that estate heavy losses. 
Take the case of X, who shone as 
president of the Essex corporation with 
a salary of $30,000 a year. Fine 
business. Fine, capable fellow, a leader 
in the life of the town. Really a bigger 
man than people knew. Give him a 
broader opportunity! Organize the 
new Blanko Company, with twice the 
capital, make X president, and watch 


Chemical analysis showed that the invention had no scientific basis 


things hum. Buta capable interviewer 
revealed that X was over-paid. He 
estimated his worth to that business at 
not more than ten thousand a year. 
This “high caliber’? man turned out to 
be a very ordinary executive who for 
years had been milking the business 
for his own unearned profit. Such 
situations are ascertainable, but not in 
balance sheets. Reporters are con- 
stantly finding them out—and some- 
times wonder why bankers seem to be 
without information when the crisis 
comes. 


"THE banker, credit man, business 
counsellor and other investigators of 
trade and industry, conduct many 
purely routine inquiries. They have 
blanks and questionnaires for the 
purpose, and their curiosity is satisfied 
by routine information. The jour- 
nalist seldom has anything of that sort, 
because he probes into the human 
equation, which is always different. 

I had the pleasure, not long ago, of 
visiting Hawaii with a business coun- 
sellor. We both went as interviewers. 
He asked many more questions than 
I did, and had thick loose-leaf sheets 
of routine questions. When he had 
written the answers, he had an ex- 
haustive reference work on the busi- 
ness of the corporation we were in- 
vestigating. My own questions were 
sketchy and my records simply a few 
notes on a pocket pad, but I got the 
human side of the enterprise. And it 
is this human side that bank men and 
others concerned with the routine side 
now find important. They seek to 
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obtain it through interviewing, rather 
than records or cross-examination, 
I mustn’t forget to say that the busi- 
ness counsellor took me along because 
he knew the value of this 
human side. 

In journalism, the re. 
porter seeks more than 
one informant. Even jn 
the “‘success’’ interview, 
where one man’s experi- 
ence is related, there are 
other angles to the story, 
These check the great 
man’s own account of 
how he did it. They 
enrich his story. And in 
the case of news events, 
such ascatastrophes, daring 
achievements and interest- 
ing trials, the journalist 
gets as many viewpoints 
as possible, because the 
more expert knowledge and 
opinion brought upon the 
event, the more interesting 
it will be to the public. 

The plan recom- 
mended to bank men- 
many of them follow it, 
instinctively. 

For loan purposes, a 
western business man gave very com- 
plete details of his affairs to a bank 
officer. The business man’s financial 
standing was good. But he needed 
cash. Among his enterprises was a 
mine, in which he and his friends 
had invested a quarter-million. The 
ore was good, by all assays. The 
property was managed by a mining 
engineer of reputation. But the mine 
didn’t pay. The bank man heard the 
owner’s story, but did not accept his 
explanation of delay, bad ground, bad 
luck. He carried his interviews further. 

*“‘What’s wrong with a mine that has 
good ore, good equipment and ample 
financing, but doesn’t pay?’’ he asked 
a mechanical engineer at his club. 

“Sometimes it is too well financed 
and equipped,” was the reply. “I’ve 
seen mines that did not pay because 
they were beautifully timbered, when 
rough timbering would have _ been 
ample. Good ore isn’t profitable un- 
less it’s run through a well-managed 
mill.” 

*‘What’s wrong with ore that shows 
pay values in the assay, but no profits 
in the mill?”’ he asked a chemist. 

“Nothing wrong with the ore- 
generally something wrong with the 
mill,’’ said the man of test tubes. 

The upshot was a week’s investiga- 
tion of this mine. The engineer took 
two samples—one of the stuff going 
in the mill, and one of the stuff coming 
out. This ore was a mixture of a 
marketable substance and a worthless 
substance. Both had the same specific 
gravity. So, with water separation, 
they both came through together, and 


(Continued on page 41) 
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ignature, Cipher? 


The main office of the Bank of Poland 


Examining Europe’s New Proposal 
to Curb the International 


tional method of identification 

was a specimen signature. That 
will never do henceforward —if over- 
seas innovations are adopted here. 
The new order requires that the seeker 
after funds shall supplement his chiro- 
graphic talent by gently lifting the 
left eyebrow, so that the wary teller 
may conjecture the color of the iris. 
With the data thus accumulated, and 
the aid of a perpetual calendar, the 
teller then disregards the queue at his 
window and falls into a mathematical 
calculation, out of which he should 
eventually emerge with a satisfactory 
identification, unless the deterioration, 
incident to the passage of years, has 
meanwhile altered the physical ap- 
pearance of the applicant. 

Lest this statement be thought 
fanciful, let it be understood that one 
European bank is at present supplying 
its travel department customers who 
are departing for our shores, with 
letters of credit which may be used 
only at the offices of institutions 
which have been designated by it as 
paying agents. To these paying 
agents the bank has supplied control 
documents and a pamphlet. Before 
paying out funds, the paying agent 
must not only verify the signature, but 


(}in upon a time, the conven- 


By Wilbert Ward 


National City Bank of New York 
Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


decipher a test word which is composed 
of: 

1. The first two digits of the amount 
of the credit. 

2. A number assigned for the day of 
the week. on which the credit was 
issued. 

3. A number assigned for the month 
on which the credit was issued. 

4. A number for the first two letters 
of the given name of the beneficiary. 

5. A number for the color of the 
eyes of the beneficiary. 

’ There is an addition of numbers to 
be made, then a subtraction, and after- 
wards another addition, which, if 
correctly done, would equal the test 
number appearing on the instrument. 
In a time test, an experienced employee 
consumed twenty minutes in verifying 
a cipher by this method. 

The developments that have brought 
about this radical departure from old 
practices of identification are of interest 
to every banker. In the field of inter- 
national banking, crooks have recently 
demonstrated their ability to circum- 
vent hitherto effective measures util- 


Crook 


ized to prevent falsification of checks, 
travelers’ letters of credit, and other 
like payment orders. An evil mind 
may be no more ingenious than an 
honest one —but it is likely to be more 
explorative. The normal course of 
crooks is to contrive new schemes to 
defraud, and of honest folk thereupon 
to devise methods calculated to prevent 
their repetition. Eventually, effective 
preventive measures are evolved, but 
meanwhile, agile swindlers are perfect- 
ing new frauds. 

Some months ago the European 
banking world became alive to a new 
peril, when it developed that some 
clever mind had addressed an _ in- 
nocuous inquiry to one of their number, 
had received in return a_ written 
response signed, according to Con- 
tinental custom, by two authorized 
officials, and, thus possessed of the 
bank’s letterhead bearing genuine signa- 
tures, had deleted the text by a simple 
chemical process and typed in its 
place an order for payment, addressed 
to one of the bank’s correspondents. 

About the same time, Continental 
banks negotiated and sent to the 
United States for payment, travelers’ 
checks purporting to have been issued 
by one of our banking institutions, 
which proved to be forgeries reflecting 
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a degree of skill higher than had been 
demonstrated hitherto by the masters 
of that art. Further proof that the 
technique of alteration had, tempora- 
rily at least, caught up with the tech- 
nique of protection, was afforded 
through the successful negotiation of 
drafts drawn against a travelers’ letter 
of credit, the amount of which had 
been raised, although the instrument 
was issued on a kind of paper which 
was regarded, at the time of its adop- 
tion several years ago, as incapable of 
alteration by any method then known. 

So serious did this situation appear 
that the Czechoslovak National Com- 
mittee, in August, 1927, called to the 
attention of the International Chamber 
of Commerce the increase in the 
number of forgeries reported in recent 
vears, and the skill displayed by the 
forgers. After some investigation, the 
Council of the International Chamber 
referred the subject to the Committee 
on Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and 
Export Commercial Credits, which in 
turn appointed a sub-committee. This 
international sub-committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of Austrian, 
Belgian, French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, and Swiss banks, met in Paris 
in November, 1927, and reached a 
unanimous agreement as to the advis- 
ability of a 
cipher system to 


rather than in the credit instrument. 

The sub-committee has not yet con- 
ducted an inquiry into check forgeries. 
The alteration of checks has been a 
relatively unprofitable field owing to 
the circumstance that checks em- 
ployed in international drawings are 
customarily protected not alone by 
the use of safety paper, perforating or 
waffling, or indelible inking devices of 
the same sort employed to protect 
domestic checks, but also by the 
international practice, on the part of 
the issuer, of mailing a separate advice 
of each drawing directly to the drawee 
bank, and on the part of the drawee 
bank, of paying the check only after 
its amount, number, date, and payee 
are found to correspond to the advice. 


FOR the moment, interest is centered 

on payment orders to individuals and 
on travelers’ letters of credit. In 
general, American bankers have will- 
ingly responded to the invitation from 
overseas, to exercise greater care in the 
mechanical set-up of such orders, and 
to exercise the precaution of knowing 
something about the individuals to 
whom they are issued. The considera- 
tion the subject is now receiving by our 
own banks engaged in international 
trade and by the various agencies 
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supplying them with protective devices, 
will, it is hoped, presently result jp 
again restoring to its proper width, the 
gap between the skill of the issuer, ang 
the resourcefulness of the forger of 
such orders. 

Meanwhile, an acute difference of 
opinion has developed between inter. 
national bankers as to the advisability 
of incorporating a cipher system ip 
written orders of payment and ip 
travelers’ letters of credit. In issuing 
their orders to pay in favor of private 
individuals, European bankers have 
generally adopted the cipher system 
recommended by the Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
Some European bankers have proposed 
to go further by incorporating the 
cipher system also in circular letters of 
credit, and in some cases in documen- 
tary letters of credit and checks as 
well. Bankers of the United States 
and of the South American countries, 
on the contrary, have flatly refused to 
adopt the cipher system so far as their 
own issues are concerned. Further 
still, while some have given reluctant 
agreement to check ciphers included 
in the payment order issued by 
European banks, others have flatly de- 
clined to do so, and in New York, a 
majority of the banks comprising the 

Committee on 


Foreign Banking 


authenticate 
orders to pay, in 
favor of private 
individuals when 
the amount in- 
volved exceeded 
$5,000. 


HIS sub-com- 

mittee has 
more recently 
conducted an 
inquiry into the 
question of letter 
of credit forgery, 
and as a result 
has recom- 
mended that 
there should be 
added to the 
credit instru- 
ment a_ safety 
ticket system, 
that the instru- 
ment should be 
issued on safety 
paper, the 
amount indi- 
cated thereon by 
perforated, or 
waffled marks, 
and that the 
beneficiary’s 
name should ap- 
pear in a sepa- 
rate letter of in- 


have approved a 
proposal to col- 
lect a substantial 
service charge for 
each cipher they 
are compelled to 
check. The situ- 
ation at present, 
then, is that the 
European banks 
are congratulat- 
ing themselves 
that they have 
found a solution 
to the new men- 
ace, which the 
American banks 
consider no solu- 
tion at all. 
This opposi- 
tion rests pri- 
marily on con- 
siderations of 
cost and speed. 
Signatures may 
be verified at a 
glance; once sup- 
plied, they are 
permanent; and 
require no special 
safeguarding. 
Ciphers, on the 
contrary, must 
be decoded by 
experts; need to 
be changed at 


dication or other 


intervals; and 


document, 


The Wasa-Aktie Bank, Helsingfors, Finland 
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Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minn. 


anking the Resort 


Why the Banker Can’t Take 
Vacation in July or August 


seems to be the best time of 

year to be in some place other 
than where one lives. I cannot 
believe that this is due to any joy to be 
found in traveling in August —unless 
it be by boat—and conclude that it 
must be accounted for by some 
contagious unrest that attacks us all 
during the seventh and eighth months 
ofeach year. At any rate, more people 
take their annual vacations during the 
two summer months than at any other 
season, and if it isn’t some sort of 
infection, just tell me why folks go 
away in summer from perfectly de- 
lightful places to other places not at all 
delightful and spend a month doing 
first one thing then another. Where 
I live, August, not infrequently, is one 
of the pleasantest seasons, but that 
doesn’t keep anybody at home. The 
answer is that we go away for change 
of scene as much as for change of 
climate. 

This much of the picture is fairly 
familiar to all bankers everywhere. 
Some, of course, have had more 
mtimate contact with it than others, 
but any banker can sense the experi- 
ence of getting into his car and driving 


om with July a close second, 


By Arthur F. McCarty 


to the mountains, the northern lakes 
or to the seashore and spending a few 
weeks there, even if he has not 
actually done so. 

What the average banker has not 
thought about, probably, is the situ- 
ation of the banker in the town at the 
resort. All the rest of the country 
may be on the move, but he isn’t going 
anywhere just now. July and August 
may appeal to him as strongly as to 
others as the best time of year to leave 
home, but he does not yield to the lure 
of the long, long trail as it winds over 
hill and dale to the land of pleasure. 
Indeed, he is not even aware of any 
temptation to go; it is so utterly out 
of the question. 


HIS is the time of year when he 

rises a little earlier each morning and 
quits a little later; when, if the tourist 
movement to his vicinity is about 
normal, he hires no extra help but 
manages by extra hours to take care of 
the increased business. But if there 
happens to be twice as many visitors 
as usual, his bank is snowed under. 


No, the banker of the summer resort 
town is not taking a vacation this 
July and August, nor will he do so 
next year any more than he did last 
year or the year before that. If he 
takes any vacation at all, it must be at 
some other season. His only consola- 
tion is that the roads will not be so 
crowded in January. 

But, you say, he lives in a resort the 

whole year anyway and doesn’t need 
to go away. Let’s consider that. 
_ Suppose he lives at Alexandria, 
Minnesota, a town set in the midst of 
a dozen lovely lakes the shores of 
which are lined with summer homes 
and cottages for transients; the situ- 
ation there is typical of most of the 
northern lake country. Or place him 
at Manitou, Colorado, at the foot of 
Pikes Peak, a typical Rocky Moun- 
tain resort —and we might as happily 
pick any one of scores of other loca- 
tions. 

The bankers of these towns are good 
fellows who like to fish and play golf 
as well as the rest of us, but the 
winters are seasons of snow and ice 
and there is neither fishing nor golf 

until late spring or early summer and 
at that time the tourist movement 
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begins. With the arrival of the first 
five hundred summer residents, the 
deposits jump twenty-five thousand 
dollars and the number of checks to be 
cleared doubles daily. 

As will be seen later, it requires 
clever figuring to make this increase 
of business worth any actual money to 
the banks, so the hiring of extra help 
is out of the question. The regular 
employees of the bank know what to 
expect and take on the extra hours of 
work cheerfully, but, be it not for- 
gotten, this extra work is anticipated 
by both parties at the time of hiring 
and is compensated for in the regular 
salaries. This all means that the 
managing officers of banks in resort 
towns have no time away from the 
desks for golf or fishing when the golf 
and fishing are best. So, these 
bankers, for the changes of scene so 
necessary to health and happiness, 
must wait and go South next winter, 
or to some metropolitan center for a 
round of the theaters. 

Banking in the resort town does not 
look so attractive when viewed in the 
light of these facts, —and this is not to 
say that the job is wholly without com- 
pensation, for during the time when the 
heavy work falls, the climate is at 
its best and one is not sweltering in the 
humidity and heat of the South or 
Southwest. Again, there should be a 
certain inspiration as well as _ ex- 
hilaration in the scene itself, the stage 
set amid beauty and charm. Unless 
one grows sated by seeing it contin- 
ually, there should be much gratifica- 
tion in living in a spot presenting 
beauty to the eye. 

The business of the summer tourist, 
whether he be the steady man of 
substance and financial worth who 
comes each year, or the strictly 
transient visitor, is different from the 
ordinary run of banking business. 
There are problems as unique as one 
can imagine and others as simple as 
paying the taxes on a summer home 
for the southern owner. There are 
depositors who bring the cash and 


others who want immediate credit for 
checks written by themselves on 
their home banks a thousand miles 
away. There are customers who come 
early with deposits of several thousand 
dollars which they leave in the banks 
until late in the season and others who 
drop in, leave $100 which they check 
out in a week and depart at the end 
of that time for a resort a little farther 
on. There are buyers of travelers’ 
checks and sellers of phony warrants on 
the home county. In short, the 
tourists are the cross-section average 
of the country’s population, with the 
inevitable percentage of honest and 
dishonest persons, but with the added 
element that practically all are 
strangers and all are away from their 
homes and the habits of home. 


AN YONE familiar with banking will 

immediately pick out of these gener- 
alities the imminent possibilities for 
loss while doing business with these 
folks. Any who have visited such 
places as have been described know 
how easy it is sometimes, if not 
usually, to get a check cashed, and 
have thought how simple it would be 
for a clever swindler to take advantage 
of the average resort banker’s apparent 
confidence in the stranger. 

As a matter of fact, the losses are so 
small as to be negligible. One banker 
in a Minnesota resort town told me 
his only loss in five years was $70 
which he paid for a county warrant 
issued by a Nebraska county. The 
warrant was all right, but the endorse- 
ment had been forged and the true 
owner later claimed the document. 
Another said that he had had no loss 
since year before last when he cashed a 
bad $20 check for a good-looking 
visitor. When such losses do occur, 
however, there is no chance of recouping 
nor even of catching the culprit. He 
travels by automobile and may go in 
any one of the many directions away 
from there. 

One surmises that the banker in the 
resort town comes to know and read 
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the signs that mark the stranger at the 
wicket and to determine by sixth sense 
whether he is all right, or hopelessly 
bad, or somewhere in between. Again 
the cashing of checks or honoring of 
any other paper for strangers is done 
no more casually in the resort banks 
than in any other banks, and the 
usual safeguards of identification or 
requiring of local endorsements prob- 
ably are more universally preserved 
than one would think while getting the 
money on one’s personal check b 
means of presenting the credentials 
most of us carry in our pockets at all 
times. 

A summer increase of 25 to 50 per 
cent in deposits looks at first glance 
like a nice pick-up for the resort bank. 
The individual deposit may remain 
but a short time, to be sure, but the 
average can be expected to stick, one 
reasons, so there will be that much 
more to be loaned out and at the very 
time of year when the merchants are 
doing their heaviest business and their 
requirements for loans also are heaviest. 
But an analysis of the tourist’s busi- 
ness does not bear out the first con- 
clusion. 

I asked J. Frank Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Manitou, at the 
famous resort of that name in Colo- 
rado, how his bank made any money 
out of the business of the tourists. He 
replied that in his town, essentially a 
summer resort with less year-round 
business than a lake resort, he did 
make some money out of the summer 
deposits. 

“But” he said, “the bulk of our 
increase in the summer season comes 
from the deposits of our own trades- 
people, hotel and cottage owners. The 
summer tourists’ personal accounts are 
unprofitable, as a rule, and until the 
advent of the ‘service charge’ a great 
many of them were carried at a loss. 
During the high tide of our deposits 
we buy securities that have a steady 
market at all times, and these con- 
stitute a secondary reserve until the 
decline of deposits begins about the 


The Farmers National Bank, of Alexandria, and the Bank of Manitou 
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first week in September, when we con- 
vert them into cash. Because of the 
uncertainty of the volume of deposits 
during the season, we carry a much 
larger reserve than is required by law 
and consequently we derive some inter- 
est from our deposits in other centers. 
Many tourists who stay here for the 
season rent safety deposit boxes and 
we sell some travelers’ checks; and to 
avoid actual loss on out-of-town checks 
we make a small charge for collection. 
These and the regular in- 


Disclaiming the slightest disposition 
to argue with these gentlemen, I have 
observed that any bank in any resort 
town occasionally acts on its “hunch” 
and does take some chances, though, 
to be sure, the risk is small as is 
evidenced by the small losses that 
occur. 

When I asked George Susens, of the 
Farmers National, at Alexandria, Min- 
nesota, some of these questions, par- 
ticularly how he made any money out 
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demonstrates the actual loss to the 
bank that gives immediate credit on 
out-of-town collection items. It runs up 
astonishingly in the course of a year. 
And at this point, he demonstrates by 
means of a few figures how much 
it costs a bank to take an average 
deposit of, say, $500 from a tourist 
(or any other depositor) and care for 
the money, pay it out on check, and 
keep track of the items in bookkeeping. 
Alexandria is favored by a wealthy 
and steady sort of summer 


terest income on loans con- 


visitors, many owning their 


stitute our summer revenue. 
We cater to the business of 
the tourist because the com- 
merce of the town is based so 
largely on the tourist trade.” 

Vance M. Rhodes, of the 
same bank, seemed to resent 
the suggestion that the em- 
ployees of his bank have 
little or nothing to do in 
the winter. “Of course,’”’ he 
said, “the winter time is 
comparatively quiet, but 
Manitou has a permanent 
population of more than 
1,500 serves. several 
neighboring inland mountain 
towns that have no banks. 
Located here at the foot of 
the mountain (Pikes Peak) 
snow capped as it is, there 
are many fertile farms and 
ranches on the slopes and 
in the valleys, and_ the 
owners have a certain all- 
year business to transact. 
Our deposits never fall below 


own summer homes and, in 
the course of years, becom- 
ing well acquainted with 
the residents. From _ these 
people the banks derive 
considerable income by writ- 
ing the insurance on_ the 
cottages, paying the taxes 
for the owners, and by 
rendering other like services 
for which a charge can be 
made. The problems here 
differ, again, from those of 
the resort more local in 
character, or where an un- 
usual number of transient 
visitors stop, Alexandria be- 
ing the center of a lake 
district co-extensive with 
the county. 


FARTHER north in Min- 

nesota is the fisherman’s 
happy habitat in the season 
and it is also the scene of 
hundreds of small excursions 


by tourists domiciled for the 


$350,000, which is enough 
to keep a force of three or 
four people busy all year. During the 
summer, of course, when the deposits 
reach the three-quarter million mark, 
it is necessary to put on a few extra 
clerks.” 

A Minnesota banker, talking of his 
methods, emphasized the precautions 
that he and his fellow bankers of the 
lake country were compelled to enforce 
for protection against swindling. He 
added, oddly enough, that these pre- 
cautions apparently were quite un- 
necessary in Colorado where “the 
people seem to have retained their 
primitive honesty.” 

But Mr. Rhodes, of the Manitou, 
Colorado, bank, said on this point: 
“No personal checks are cashed by us 
for strangers without reliable local 
endorsers or personal letters to us 
from their home banks. When the 
stranger is unable to obtain these, his 
check is accepted for collection only, 
which necessitates waiting several days 
for the money, and if the applicant 
must have money immediately, we 
Suggest that he ask his own bank to 
wire it to him, waiving identification. 
We take no chances at all.” 

And there you are. 


On the road to the Cave of the Winds, Manitou 


of the tourist’s business, his face 
lighted up with enthusiasm. I dis- 
covered, however, that his enthusiasm 
was inspired not by thoughts of the 
handsome returns coming to his bank 
from this kind of business, but rather 
by the fact that I had touched upon 
one of his hobbies. Mr. Susens was 
chairman of the “Committee on Bank 
Costs” of the Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association, and his committee had 
just recently reported with its findings. 
These findings apply to all banks, with 
special application to our present 
subject. 


F a tourist brings in a check on his 

own bank, even when Mr. Susens 
knows it to be perfectly good, a charge 
of ten cents on the $100 is made to 
cover the use of the money while the 
check is in process of collection. This 
is called the ‘“‘float charge,” and is 
already in use by many banks, apply- 
ing it to all checks on out-of-town 
banks presented for credit to a check- 
ing account. By it, Mr. Susens says, 
his bank does not contemplate making 
any money; it merely contrives to 
insure against losing money; and he 


season in the resorts to the 
south. Folks who go up into 
the woods carry the cash or travelers’ 
checks, and do not come in contact 
with the banks so often. Where the 
summer hotels thrive, around the 
larger lakes in the north and on the 
lanes of travel in the mountains, there 
are to be found the tinsel and floss of 
humanity. 

The banker in the resort town is 
under the same urge and responsibility 
with respect to the people who enter 
his doors as the banker in the corn 
country, the wheat belt or the cotton 
region. He must keep in mind the 
reputation his town has to preserve 
and the opinion visitors must hold with 
regard to it. In other words, he has to 
remember that it is the cash brought 
in by the tourists that keeps the 
merchants, doctors, photographers, 
hotel and tavern keepers and auto- 
mobile liverymen going in business. 

So that much of the bank’s business, 
though coming from the tourist, 
reaches the bank through the hands of 
John or Dick or Sam who lives right 
there the year ‘round. And in these 
respects the rescrt town banker is in 
the same boat with the rest of them — 
but he can’t take a vacation in August. 
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By Fred Copeland 


MONG others swung back in low 
rockers scanning The Northern 
Sentinel one day in August was 

Director Clutchbill of the Ferndale 
National Bank. As he digested each 
of the state items he teetered con- 
tentedly forward and back in the 
rocker. But of a sudden the old 
rocker leaned forward at a dangerous 
angle on its toes. The newspaper had 
become yanked as tight as a drum- 
head. And a set of wrinkles like a 
three-tailed exclamation mark had 
sprung upright from where Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s spectacles crossed his nose. 

*‘We’re stabbed in the back,”’ hissed 
the old director cattily, folding the 
paper and tossing it on the red 
checkered table cloth beside him. 

He raked off his spectacles and jigged 
them around in his lap by one springy 
bow. Otherwise he sat utterly motion- 
less gazing with pale blue eyes through 
one of the upper panes of the dining 
room window. 

After an intense interval of internal 
combustion he reached out a hand 
blindly and jerked the paper back into 
his lap. 

Again he read the item, the paper 
holding motionless save at such times 
as Mr. Clutchbill crossed a_ period 
when it made a silent digestive dip. 


Notices have been sent out warning the 
state bankers that Aug. 10th has been 
chosen as the day for their annual summer 
meeting. The old Bonnet Hill Hotel, one 
of the state’s most central taverns, has been 
named for the meeting point. The bankers 
are rejoicing this year in obtaining for 
their speaker Sir Wallace Dow-Douglas, 
K.C., L.L.D., F.R.S.C., a noted banker and 
sportsman from across the border. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the fact that 
Sir Wallace Dow-Douglas will make the trip 
in his own aeroplane and will be entertained 
at Wrynose which is some 12 miles from 
the hotel. 


It was on the fifth day of August 
that Director Clutchbill read these 
lines. He folded and rolled the paper 
into pocket size, pulled his battered 
imitation panama from the kitchen 
hat hook in passing and with a venom- 
ous light in his pale eyes started over 
his lawn across lots for the Ferndale 
National Bank. 

Mr. Clutchbill plodded into the 
bank at 10 o’clock just as Cashier John 
Atwood was finishing the morning mail. 

“Yuh seen this?” asked the old 


director, slapping the newspaper on 
John’s desk before tossing his coat 
tails aloft and dropping into a chair. 

John bent over the item Mr. 
Clutchbill pointed out with a long 
horny forefinger. 

“Huh, they’re going to have the 
meeting almost in our dooryard. . the 
old Bonnet House. Probably we’ll get 
our notice tonight in the mail.” 

“That ain’t it... read the last 
again,”’ stormed Mr. Clutchbill. 

John read the last sentence. 

“Coming in a flying machine,”’ he 
announced, looking at Mr. Clutchbill 
with raised eyebrows. 

“Hell, no!! He’s goin’ to be enter- 
tained . . . entertained at Wrynose. 
Be you so blind you can’t see it’s 
President Perkins’ work of the Locust 
Trust Company? And ain’t they only 
one place a flying machine can light in 
four counties in this section? And 
that’s up to Brigham’s Flat on the 
north end of this village—the same 
which Lem Richmond has fixed so he 
can use it for that flying machine he’s 
bought to take up folks this summer 
for $10 a head.” 

Mr. Clutchbill leaned forward and 
snatched the paper from John’s hands. 

“That means Perkins will meet Sir 
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*‘Welcome! Foller us!’’ Mr. Clutchbill 
was rewarded with a wave of the hand 


Wallace, ride him proudly right through 
Main Street past the door of this bank 
and lug him right back past it again 
to the meeting. That’s goin’ to make 
it look just as if we were polliwog-size 
in social affairs.” 

“Maybe Perkins is actually ac- 
quainted with him,” put in John. 

know better! He’s makin’ 
one of his chance casts. He’s probably 
goin’ to take him fishing; it says Sir 
Wallace is a noted sportsman. I’ve 
half a mind to hire Lem Richmond to 
take me up and meet Sir Wallace in 
the air . . . by Gum! I will!! I ain't 
goin’ to stand bein’ pussy-footed so.” 

“Don’t go up in that cussed thing of 
Lem’s,” John scowled and_ looked 
anxiously at Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Fiddlesticks! I’ve made up my 
mind ...I’m goin’ to. All that 
puzzles me is thinkin’ up somethin’ 
frightful in the sportin’ line to get Sir 
Wallace crazy and unhooked from 
Perkins. And you can bet Perkins 
will be right on the field when Sir 
Wallace lights.” 

“They claim that thing of Lem’s is 
so under-powered it can hardly stay 
up in the air. Sir Wallace will have a 
fast plane; you can’t get in yelling 
distance.” 

“I can get in a yell of greeting when 
we come together in the air,” stated 
Director Clutchbill, hitting his chair 
arm a final whack with the rolled 
newspaper. “I’m goin’ to plan some- 
thin’ for Sir Wallace to do if I can 
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snare him, and Perkins can come, too 
. I don’t give a cuss.” 

John gnawed steadily on a pencil 
rubber and watched the old director 
till he disappeared out of the street 


door. 

Mr. Clutchbill worked his way along 
Main Street, turned a corner and 
quickened his 
pace until the 
street became a 
lane. 

He went past 
the front and 
side doors of the 
last cottage on 
the lane and 
entered the fra- 
grance of the airy 
woodshed in the \ 
rear. 

“I thought I’d 
find yuh here,”’ he 
announced as he 
spied Luke Ban- 
nister roosting on 
a chopping block, 
his fingers 
smeared with spar 
varnish after an 
effort at winding 
and mending the 
tip of a fishing 
rod. 

“I’ve come over 
here to get as close 
as I can to sport- 
in’ scenery; may- 
be itll help me 
think. Where’s 
General Stonewall 
Jackson? It’ll 
help to have him 
around.” 

Luke leaned the 
fly rod tip against 
the woodpile, got 
up and went to an 
open window in 
the rear of the 
woodshed. He 
narrowed one eye 
to a slit to sharpen 
its focus and 
peered out over 


the meetin’ speaker before he lights.” 

“Oh,”’ nodded Luke, “‘you’ve been 
forced into hatchin’ somethin’ hellish 
again against Perkins.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to let Perkins lug a 
celebrated feller—he’s a Sir... a Sir 
Wallace —right away from the local 
bankin’ circles.” 


< 
+ 


the landscape. 
“General! Gen- 

er-al-l!”’ he yelled 

till the orchard 

back of the house a 

echoed. “I guess 7 


he’ll be here before long. He must be 
about tuckered out from workin’ all 
the mornin’ on enlargin’ a woodchuck 
hole.” 

_“Pve got to get a strong sportin’ 
line-up,” explained Director Clutch- 
bill. “Our bank meetin’ speaker is 
goin’ to light on Brigham’s Flat in a 
flyin’ machine. President Perkins over 
to the Locust Trust Company has 
horned himself in someway and will lug 
him over there unless I can reason with 


There was a clattering of dog’s toes 
on wood chips. Suddenly General 
Stonewall Jackson bustled into the 
woodshed, slapped his heavy tail 
against Mr. Clutchbill’s knees, nosed 
Luke’s elbow and sat down between 
the two old men. He held up his head 
gaily at Mr. Clutchbill and smiled past 
the dirt on his whiskers. 

“I’ve got to have action. Make 
him ‘draw’ on somethin’, Luke. I 
never get sick of seein’ him do it.” 


Another cast and there was a 
vicious strike. The rod bent 
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‘“‘Whoa! General!’’ said Luke 
obligingly in a commanding voice as he 
picked up a corn cob and tossed it out 
of the open shed doorway. 

“Goon! General!’ 

The old pointer roaded forward. 

“Whoa!” 

The dog’s body stiffened. He 
stopped with flat tail. One of his fore 
paws, freckled with tick marks like a 
Wyandotte, was up in the act of 
stepping. He stood as immovable as 
carved stone. 

ordered Luke. 

The old dog broke point, gathered 
in the cob and brought it to Luke’s 
hand. 

“It’s certainly curious how he’ll 
always do that,” declared Director 
Clutchbill. 

Suddenly he hopped up. He gazed 
like a man in a 
dream first at the 
fish pole tip, then 
at thedog. “‘Luke! 

( I’ve got it!’ 

\ ‘“Got what?” 

hollered Luke im- 
patiently. 

‘“‘Never mind 
now. Will you be 
up on Brigham’s 
Flat with General 
Stonewall Jackson 
and your fish pole 
the day I meet 
Sir Wallace in the 
clouds? If what 
I’m_ thinkin’ of 
works, there won’t 
be a newspaper in 
America but 
* what’ll print it; if 
it don’t work, you 
and me will have 
to keep under 
cover for a month 
because we'll be 
two of the biggest 
fools that ever 
wore whiskers.” 

Luke stood up 
and looked into 
Mr. Clutchbill’s 
eye with intense 
seriousness. “If 
you’re goin’ up in 
a flyin’ machine,” 
he jerked out 
wouldn’t miss see- 
in’ it for anything you can name.” 

“It ain’t the goin’ up; it’s what’s 
goin’ to happen just as soon as we 
light that’s full of interest. You can 
figure President Perkins is goin’ to be 
right there with his big black shiny 
sedan to lug off the distinguished 
guest ... I’ve got an idea General 
Stonewall Jackson can hold him!’’ 

“What do yuh mean? The General 
ain’t no police dog. I can’t make him 
hook onto a human.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Record the Trusts 


The Plan Should Be Simple, Complete 


and Capable of Unlimited Expansion 


iE is an established fact that in the 


new trust departments throughout 
the country there is too much 


scrapping. 
encounters. 


Not, however, pugilistic 
I refer to the necessity of 


destroying an old bookkeeping system 

to inaugurate a system, soon after a 
TSR new trust department is established. 
Ra Often, when a bank adds a trust de- 
eat partment to its facilities, the matter of 


preparng an adequate, 


up-to-date 


: Foe bookkeeping system is ignored. No 
‘fi new bank opens unless it is fully 
equipped with efficient record and 


bookkeeping systems. 


Why, then 


is not similar care given to the estab- 
lishment of every trust department? 


Possibly the reason lies in the fact 
that the officers of the bank have had 


By Leonard S. Hole 


The Geo. D. Harter Bank, Canton, Ohio 


no experience in fiduciary management, 
and the further fact that the new trust 
officer has not had sufficient training 


for his important position. 


At any rate, many systems installed 


in trust departments need to 
scrapped within two years, a waste 
time and effort and testimonial 
carelessness, as a small amount 
research will insure the installation 


be 
of 
to 
of 
of 


a practical bookkeeping system from 


the first. 


The study of systems used in the 


larger banks and trust companies, 


or 


the close co-operation of the companies 


that supply the bookkeeping material, 
often would effect a material saving. 

The important problem is for the 
trust department to find a bookkeeping 
and record system that is simple, com- 
plete and capable of unlimited expan- 
sion. The system ought not to be 
burdensome for the new department, 
as this would mean inefficiency and 
unnecessary expense. But it ought to 
contain all the really essential records 
so that at no time would it be necessary 
to prepare new records for trusts re- 
ceived in the past. 

To determine what records are es- 
sential it is necessary to consider the 
general problems of estate and cor- 
porate trust management. With es- 
tates and trusts there is the problem of 
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keeping a complete record not only of 
all cash transactions, but of all trans- 
actions pertaining to the management 
of real estate, stocks and bonds, fire 
insurance, interest, dividend and rental 
collections, income and state taxes 
and what not. 

Every estate and every trust is 
different; it is impossible to make the 
work routine. A system is needed, 
therefore, which will make every par- 
ticle of information available and will 
eliminate the possibility of the trustee 
omitting any of the duties required by 
law or by provision of the trust agree- 
ment. It is also self-evident that the 
records on securities ought to be so 
complete that the trust com- 


with slight change, be adapted for use 
in any state. It has the same advantages 
as does the other ledger sheet —com- 
pactness, completeness and simplicity. 


ANY new trust departments use a 

journal book; but in most instances 
the journal slip has been found to be 
better. The journal book may be used 
successfully only when the department 
is small. The journal slip permits more 
than one person to make entries at the 
same time, and it is easier to post. 

The property record, preferably a 
card record, is essential to every trust 
department. The form is of small im- 
portance. Generally, a different form 


and a differently-colored card go with 
each class of security. The card ought 
to provide complete information about 
the securities, including the dates on 
which they were bought or sold, and 
at what prices. Bond and stock cer- 
tificate numbers and the price at which 
the securities were obtained, for income 
tax purposes, ought also to be listed. 

One card ought to be used for each 
security in each separate trust and it 
ought to be filed numerically according 
to the number of the trust in which the 
securities are held. 

One form of record that cannot be 
delayed is the tickler card. It is well 
to separate tickler cards as follows: 

miscellaneous dates, bond- 


mittee may keep itself fully 
informed on all investments 
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interest payment dates, 
dividend-payment dates and 


held in the various trusts. 


DEBITS CREDITS 


fire-insurance renewal dates. 


The form of the ledger 


Too many divisions? It may 


sheet is important. Figure 


seem that there are too many 


lisa form that has been used —= 


to start with, but by making 


with considerable success, a 


them early much time will be 


form in which simplicity and 


saved later, after the number 


of cards has increased. 


The bond line and stock 


line cards ought not to be 


omitted. Duplicate bond in- 


terest and dividend tickler 


completeness salient 

features. This is an im- Topline 

provement over the older 

type of ledger sheet, shown — 
in Figure 2, in that it reduces = 

by one-half the size of the 


cards may be used if desired, 


trust-department ledger, and 


it reduces, too, the time re- pete 


by merely filing them alpha- 


quired to post the entries. A 


betically according to the 


name of the security, instead 


saving of space has been 


effected by the fact that the 


of chronologically according 


debits and credits to cash or 


to dates. These cards are 


invested principal need to be 


entered only once, instead of 


indispensable when it is neces- 


sary to know at all times 


the trusts in which any 


twice as was necessary with 


particular security is held. 


the more cumbersome two- Ps For the safety of the trust 
page system. department securities, the 

The compactness of the —— vault record must be used. 
arrangement facilitates anal- i One convenient form is illus- 
ysis of an account and re- Tomas trated by Figure 4. These 
duces the possibility of making a vee slips are in triplicate. One 
a figure entry on a different rc goes to the trust officer, one 
a from the description of nee to the auditor and the third 

e entry. —o remains in the vault. With 

Figure 3 is the ledger sheet = the use of this record and 
used for the corporate bond with the further use of double 
issues. Although this sheet control, the safety of the 

; e requirements of the ——- ne record frequently omit- 
Ohio trust examiners, it could, ted is the daily statement. The 


(Continued on page 43) 
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depositors 
Banks everywhere are realizing moreani|| 1 
more the importance of acquiring public|| Che 
good-will. Do your depositors regard your |} witl 
banking service as impersonal or do they |} bin 
feel that you have an intimate regard for|| Con 
their financial welfare? Many banks have|| tom 
added to their prestige and gained prefer-|| ers 
ence for their services by supplying stu 
positors with Super-Safety Checks ajf 
Antique Moorish binders. fed 
"RLINGTON. LOWS 72-55 a per ate y ecKs are ev 
¥ bank’s interest in a depositor’s personal ||\%g 
OM As, ANG OF JOLIET: 705° protection. Their attractive appearance || 
creates the most favorable kind of impres- |} ab 
sion. More important, they are the safest || Mc 
checks supplied by banks today. The in- | pre 
tricately tinted paper exposes at once ally | To 
AMERICAN TRADERS NATIONAL BANK “<? attempt at alteration. A glaring white | of 
ALA. spot appears if knife, ink-eradicator or | Ar 
Pees. s rubber eraser is applied to the surface. [0 || inf 
carry protection further, Super-Safety |) yo 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets, but!) ‘Th 
are made only to individual order. Topre- | 


Super-Safety Checks are available 
in all standard forms 


vent counterfeiting, Super-Safety pape! 
is guarded as the government guards 
bank-note paper. 
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The value of issuing Super-Safety 
Checks can be enhanced by supplying, 
with these checks, Antique Moorish 
vinders. Antique Moorish Savings and 
Commercial Pass Books, Ring-bound Cus- 
tomer Check Covers, Pocket Check Cov- 
ers and Fillers are a handsome, durable, 
standardized line. They are available in 


iractive shades of brown, blue, green, 
$e and fawn. Bank building or business 
seal embossed on the cover makes them a 
tignified advertising asset. 

You will be interested in knowing more 
ajout Super-Safety Checks and Antique 
Moorish supplies, no matter what your 
present checks and binders are. Let a 
lodd representative show you examples 
of beautiful Super-Safety Checks and 
, Antique Moorish supplies. Or for further 
| information from us, attach the coupon to 
your letterhead. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
The Todd Company, Rochester, Chicago, 
New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


! Bankers’ Supply Division 8-28 
| THE TODD COMPANY, State and 60th Sts., Chicago, III.; 
33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., 
Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 
Address nearest office 


Please send me full information about Swper-Safety 
) Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Officer 


Name of Bank 


Town State 


ban 


Antique Moorish supplies are a standardized 
line, meeting all requirements for binders 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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4 
© EWING GALLOWAY 
One of the oldest banks in the 
South. This building was occupied 
by the Bank of the United States 
before President Jackson abolished 
the government banking system. It | 
is occupied, now, by an antique shop 
| 
} 
A room typical of the 1853; 
displayed in lobby of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, of Milwaukee 
during celebration, May 2, 1928, of \ 
its 75th anniversary 4 


The home of the Herring National 
Bank, at Vernon, on the plains of 
West Texas 
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A few members of the safety - 
ment of the Cleveland 
pany, in their new uniforms 


GALLOWAY 
e Credit-Anstalt Bank, one of the 
financial centers of Vienna, Austria 


Pioneer float of American 
Southern Trust Co., of Little Rock, 
Ark., in a Confederate reuni 

parade in Little Rock 
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Its Economic Bearing 
on the World’s Trade 


By A. L. White 


HE story of coffee, like the story 

of spices, carries a strong flavor of 

romance. From the time when 
the Arabians strove to monopolize the 
production of coffee and succeeded by 
the simple expedient of steeping the 
coffee beans and thus destroying their 
germinating qualities, on through the 
history of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany and up to the present time when 
coffee is a part of Big Business, always 
there has been about coffee something 
exotic. All the tales of the bazaars of 
the Orient and of the coffee houses of 
the Occident simply add flavor to the 
romantic atmosphere surrounding this 
stimulating and popular beverage. 
Today coffee is an important part of 
the romance of Big Business, and its 
price fluctuations influence the pros- 
perity of nations and the tide of inter- 
national trade. 

The development of the world’s 
coffee trade covers three centuries. In 
the seventeenth century the use of 
coffee spread from Asia to Western 
Europe, which received its supply, 
until the end of the seventeenth 
century, from a small area in Arabia. 
In 1699 however, the Dutch succeeded 
in introducing the coffee plant into 
Java, and thus started an industry 
that has affected trade routes for more 
than two centuries. Under the direc- 
tion of the Dutch East India Company 
the system of cultivating coffee by 
conscripted labor was inaugurated in 
the East Indian colonies, and in 1711 
regular consignments of coffee began 
to go to the mother country. 

The result? Holland became the 
leading per-capita coffee consumer of 
the world; and it became, also, one of 
the leading coffee traders, importing 
and exporting annually, in normal 
times before the war, between 150,000,- 
000 and 300,000,000 pounds. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the coffee plant was introduced 
on the islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
and before the nineteenth century 
millions of pounds of coffee were being 
shipped to Western Europe from the 
West Indies. Thus two great coffee 
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trade currents came into existence, 
one from the Dutch East Indies to 
Holland and the other from the West 
Indies to France, Germany, Holland 
and England. While these two cur- 
rents flowed uninterruptedly until the 
World War, they gradually became 
secondary in importance to two other 
currents whose source was Brazil. One 
of these currents flowed from Brazil to 
Europe; the other from Brazil to the 
United States. At present, there are 
lesser currents from Java to Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, and from Santos 
and Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, to Havre, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam and Hamburg. 
The main stream, however, is between 
Brazil and the United States, for 
Brazil has become the great coffee 
producer and the United States is the 
great coffee consumer. 

Because of coffee, Brazil is now in 
somewhat the same economic and 
international position that the United 
States held in the sixties and the 
seventies, because of its crops of cotton. 
The industry in Brazil has had two 
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Kiku tribal workers 

are dependable in the 

coffee plantations of 
British East Africa 


centuries of development. The coffee 
plant was introduced there in 1723, 
but not until 1770 did it become a 
commodity of commercial importance. 
After 1800 the exportation of coffee 
from Brazil increased. by leaps and 
bounds. 


ig is estimated that the area in Brazil 

suitable for raising coffee, com- 
prises a million square miles or more 
than one-third the area of continental 
United States. The State of Sao Paulo 
is the chief producing state of Brazil, 
supplying virtually one-half the world’s 
annual output. Brazilian coffee is 
cultivated on large plantations, called 
fazendas, with the most modern 
methods and equipment. One such 
plantation contains 69,000 acres or 
more than a hundred square miles. 
About ten thousand acres are planted 
in bearing coffee trees—about three 
million trees with an average total 
production of 60,000 bags. The plan- 
tation has its own private railroad, a 
water channel by which the coffee is 
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| in” 7 most luxurious low-priced car, the Bigger 
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conveyed to the machinery houses, a 
considerable section of forest to supply 
timber and fuel, and an adult popula- 
tion of more than three thousand. Its 
owners also maintain a general store, a 
pharmacy, a physician, two schools, a 
church, repair shops, a dairy and a 
motion-picture theater. 

Coffee is a tropical plant that will 
grow almost anywhere from 25 degrees 
north latitude to 30 degrees south, but 
it thrives best at elevations of between 
1,200 and 3,000 feet. Unlike many 
other staples, it is not a crop that is 
sown and bears fruit in one year. The 
trees usually do not begin to bear until 
the fourth or fifth year after planting. 
Twenty to thirty years is the average 
life of a tree, al- 


the coffee first is sifted to remove 
sticks, leaves and what not. Then it is 
spread thinly over level, dry areas of 
ground called “‘patios,”’ or “‘barbecues”’ 
where it is allowed to dry, being raked 
each morning after the dew has dis- 
appeared. The outer covering of the 
coffee berries, when dried, is a tough 
hull beneath which is a pulpy material, 
and next to the berry is a thin skin, 
called parchment, that envelops each 
berry separately. After proper drying 
the coffee goes through hulling and 
fanning machines. 

“‘Washed” coffee is produced by 
soaking the well-ripened berries in vats 
of water, where the imperfect berries 
float to the surface and are removed. 
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with an estimated value well over five 
hundred million dollars. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this coffee comes 
from Brazil, and the other third comes 
from a few other South American 
States, parts of Central America and 
the West Indies and parts of Asia and 
the East Indies. Santos, Brazil, 
through which is exported most of the 
Sao Paulo coffee, is the leading coffee 
exporting port of the world. Besides 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro and Victoria 
are of considerable importance in the 
coffee trade. From twenty to thirty 
million pounds are exported each year 
through Bahia, and smaller amounts go 
through other Brazilian ports. 

Just as Santos now leads in coffee 
exports, New 


though some have 


York leads in im- 


been known to 
bear for fifty 
years. After 
eighteen or 
twenty years, 
naturally, the 
quantity of ber- 
ries gradually 
decreases. Coffee 
trees may grow 
to a height of 
twenty or more 
feet, but for bet- 
ter cultivation 
and convenience 
in gathering the 
crop they usually 
are kept down 
by the process of 
heading. 

The usual 
method of culti- 
vating coffee is 
from seed planted 


ports. Coffee is 
a favorite bever- 
age in the United 
States and in 
many European 
countries, particu- 
larly in France, 
Germany, Hol- 
land and the 
Scandinavian 
countries. Al- 
though Sweden 
probably is first 
in per-capita con- 
sumption, the 
United States, be- 
cause of its great 
population, is 
rated as the big- 
gest buyer of cof- 
fee and _ conse- 
quently as Bra- 
zil’s best cus- 
tomer. Small 


in richly-pre- 


wonder, then, 


pared beds, or 
from self-sown 
plants. When the plants are three or 
four feet high they are transplanted to 
fields, usually eight feet apart in rows 
that are separated by the same distance. 
The plants are set in triangularly, so 
that each tree will be an equal distance 
from six others. To protect the trees 
from the tropical sun until they reach 
maturity, and also to use the ground 
while it is being cultivated, it is cus- 
tomary to plant something else be- 
tween the rows. Frequently it is sugar 
cane, but in the western hemisphere 
the more common plants are guava, 
yucca, or banana. It is estimated that 
in Brazil there are 837 trees to the 
acre and that two pounds of cleaned 
coffee from each tree is a good yield. 
Brazilian coffee is gathered about three 
times during the season. 

Men, women and children pick the 
coffee, the berries being stripped off 
into baskets with their hands. Under 
favorable conditions a man can gather 
about thirty pounds in a day. To 
produce natural or “unwashed” coffee, 


The testers, whose keen sense of taste judges coffee for the Royal Dutch Coffee Company in New York 


After the berries have soaked from 
eight to twelve hours the water is 
drained off but the coffee remains for 
eight or ten hours more, after which it 
is well fermented and the hulls and 
pulp are easily removable, leaving 
only the thin parchment around each 
berry. 


HE coffee then is dried or cured on 

patios or on cement floors exposed to 
the sun and air, or perhaps to artificial 
heat. Often the coffee berries stay in 
their parchment skins for several 
months, for the aging of coffee in a 
tropical country produces important 
changes. The color of the berries 
changes from green to yellow and then 
to brown, their size increases, and im- 
portant changes occur in quality. The 
parchment is removed by machines, 
usually in the producing country. And 
after all these processes the coffee bean 
is ready for international markets. 

The annual world trade in coffee 
amounts to nearly three billion pounds 


that at any rumor 
that the people 
of the United States are drinking less 
coffee, the Brazilians become nervous, 
for the United States consumes vir- 
tually half the coffee that enters world 
markets and two-thirds of its supply 
comes from Brazil. In 1926 the United 
States imported a total of about one 
and a half-billion pounds of coffee, 
valued at $322,746,151, of which a 
billion pounds came from Brazil. 
Because of this large consumption of 
coffee in the United States a steady 
stream of vessels carries Brazilian 
coffee to North American ports. More 
than half is discharged at New York, 
about one-fourth at New Orleans and 
about 12 per cent at San Francisco. 
There are two distinct methods of 
dealing in this commodity in the large 
importing centers of the United States 
and Europe. There is the “spot” 
market, where importers, brokers, 
jobbers and roasters actually trade in 
coffee that is in warehouses at ports of 
entry. In New York City the “‘spot” 
market is situated in the lower Wall 
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ou can save money by printing... 


The note is an important bank form, always 
in demand, yet seldom profitable for you to 
print in great quantities. It constitutes an 
excellent example of how the Multigraph 
meets the requirements of form printing in 
banks. With a Multigraph, you can print 
notes in small quantities, as they are needed, 
and at a real saving in time and money. 
For example, 5,000 notes like the one 
shown above were Multigraphed by the 
Cleveland Trust Company at a cost of only 
$22.30. The lowest estimate of having the 
work done by an outside source was $35.00 
—a saving of $12.70 in this one trans- 
action alone. Similar savings are made in 
the cost of check imprinting, of letterhead 
printing, of practically all standard forms 
used in banks. 


The Banker’s Special 
Multigraph is specifi- 
cally designed to meet 
the requirements of 
operation in financial 
institutions. 


Let us send you complete information 
about the Banker’s Special Multigraph, 
with further facts and figures concerning 
its money-saving value in your bank opera- 
tion. Just use the coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Prominent Multigraph users in 
the financial field: 


National City Bank ............. New York 
Chase National Bank ............ New York 
Bank of Italy .............. Sam Francisco 
Security Trust and Savings Bank .. . . Los Angeles 
Cleveland Trust Company ........ . Cleveland 
Union Trust Company ........... Pittsburgh 
Old Colony Trust Company .......... Boston 
Peoples State Bank ............... Detroit 


Canal Bank and Trust Company . . . . New Orleans 
Continental and Commercial Trust Company, Chicago 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, Buffalo 


MAIL THIS... 


THE 
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notes on the Multigraph as these banks did 
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Thirty-two 


Street district. Here street trading is 
common. 

The other market is called the 
“future” market, where the trading is 
not in actual coffee on hand, but in 
contracts for future delivery of coffee 
that still may be on the trees. This 
trading is done on regular exchanges, 
of which the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange is the most important 
in tne world. The New York exchange 
deals in all coffee from North, South 
and Central America, the West Indies 
and the East Indies, and designates 
Type No. 7 Rio as the basis of exchange 
quotations. 

In the New York market coffees are 
divided into two general classes — 
Brazils and Milds, the latter including 
coffee grown in all countries other 
than Brazil. Of course, there are 
other classifications, and coffees usually 
are designated by the name of the 
localities in which they are grown or 
from which they are exported. The 
once-famous Java is almost a relic of 
the past; it still may be bought, but 
at a high price. The quality of the Old 
Government Java likely was due in 
large measure to the mellowing process 
used under the system of forced culti- 
vation in Java, when coffee was bought 
by the government and held in storage, 
sometimes for several years. In addi- 
tion, even as late as 1915, Java coffee 
was shipped in slow sailing vessels of 
the type in vogue a century ago. On 
a trip lasting four or five months the 
coffee in the hold of the vessel received 
a natural sweating. These combined 
aging and sweating processes gave to 
the coffee a rare shade of color and 
greatly enhanced its flavor and body. 

But today conditions both as to 
production and exportation are changed 


Loading coffee at the drying yards of the Sao Paulo Estates, Ltd., Sao Paulo, Brazil 


and the amount of real Java obtainable 
even at high prices is negligible. The 
nearest approach is coffee from Suma- 
tra, which is carefully aged for two or 
more years in a tropical climate. 

Brazilian coffees are divided into the 
general classes of Santos, Rio, Victoria 
and Bahia. The ‘“milds” are used 
largely for blending purposes and vary 
more widely than do the Brazils. 

The coffee bean is not ready for bev- 
erage purposes until it has been properly 
treated. Coffee is roasted in a tem- 
perature of about 375 degrees Fahren- 
heit, for a length of time sufficient to 
cause caramelization and a destructive 
distillation of the contents of the 
coffee cells, forming a variety of 
products known collectively as caffeol, 
which give to roasted coffee that fine 
flavor and aroma entirely absent in 
the unroasted berries. 


ROASTING plants treating from 50 
to 150 bags of coffee a day are the 
most common, although in some plants 
the daily capacity runs up to 1,000 bags 
or more. The standard weight of a 
bag of coffee either from Brazil, 
Venezuela or the Dutch East Indies, is 
132 pounds; but in Colombia the 
weight is 138 pounds, in Central 
America 154 pounds and in Porto Rico 
and Haiti 187 pounds. The raw coffee 
goes into a separating machine, the 
perforated shelves of which are con- 
stantly agitated so as to separate the 
coffee beans into uniform grades. As 
the beans are transferred by suction 
to a milling machine, the stones and 
other hard substances drop out. The 
milling machine removes the silver 
skin and whatever parchment still 
may remain. 
Blending is accomplished by weight, 
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and the blended coffee is roasted in 
perforated cylinders that revolve con- 
tinuously over a fire of moderate and 
constant temperature. After roasting, 
the steaming beans go into a shallow 
truck that is air-cooled from below. 
They are shoveled about until they 
stop steaming and then are allowed to 
cool without agitation, after which 
they are packed, either whole or 
ground. 

The bulk of the wholesale coffee 
trade today is in the roasted product, 
although some wholesalers still sell the 
green coffee to retail distributors who 
do their own roasting. Coffee is sold at 
wholesale in this country chiefly by 
wholesale grocers, and by roasters 
who make a specialty of preparing the 
green coffee for consumption and who 
feature either bulk or trade-marked 
package goods. Inasmuch as New 
York is the principal port of entry for 
coffee, the roasting and grinding is 
more important as a business in the 
eastern states than elsewhere in the 
country, although the industry is 
fairly well distributed and there are 
several establishments for the prepa- 
ration of coffee scattered throughout 
the South, the Middle West and along 
the Pacific Coast. 

With an annual per-capita consump- 
tion of about twelve and a half pounds, 
the people of the United States have 
come to regard coffee as a household 
necessity. Not only is coffee the 
favorite beverage of many millions of 
persons both in this country and 
abroad, but because of its huge annual 
production and consumption it is a 
prime factor in world economics. 
In countries such as Brazil, Colombia 
and Salvador, coffee is the main 
crop and on it depends national 


(Continued on page 45) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS” 


PROTECTION. 


Banking institutions using the non-alter- 
able check service afforded by Gilbert Safety 
Bond enjoy the comfortable knowledge of 
being backed by an invisible protection 
easily comparable with the civil and federal 
system of law enforcement. 


Gilbert Safety Bond has the readability of 
plain paper but the double safety feature of 
erasure and chemical reaction to ink eradica- 
tor. Available in six attractive shades of color 


and white. 
Writ MANUFACTURED BY 
foday for GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
Menasha - Wisconsin 
this new safet 
WE 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES.” 
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Thirty-four 


ANKING, admittedly, is a serious 
B business, but it has its compensa- 

tions. In almost any banking 
office the daily routine is relieved 
occasionally by a humorous incident. 
Sometimes the source is within the 
bank but more often, I suspect —for 
bankers generally are not credited with 
a sense of humor—the cause of the 
amusement comes from outside. 

The branch banking system such as 
we have in Canada, is not without its 
advantages, for there is a laugh tucked 
away in every file. The Canadian 
banker is no more given to levity than 
is his American cousin, but our 
country-wide system of branch banks 
has produced amusement galore. Every 
branch is a clearing house of uncon- 
scious laughter, and mirth no end lies 
in dusty files of correspondence. 
From cities, lumber camps, fishing 
villages and fur-trading posts; from 
the banana plantations of the West 
Indies and the ranchos of the Argen- 
tine, come business and mirth. Let’s 
laugh, then, at the expense of our 
customers. 

The withdrawal of money by mail 
or cable by persons living at a con- 
siderable distance from the nearest 
branch bank, or the loss of a 
pass book, sometimes is per- 
plexing and quite often the 
source of unconscious humor. 
Take, for example, the follow- 
ing cable transfers received by 
West Indian branches: 


“Notify and pay $60 to Al- 
bertha Drayton, St. Philip, from 
Jas. Harewood. Say—For sick- 
ness, or if death.” 

“Notify and pay $30 to Mrs. 
Mary Jones. Say—Buy dress for 
Exhibition.” 

“Notify and pay $20 to Mrs. 
Mary Arthur, St. Michael, from 
Rudolph Arthur. Buy Reuben’s 
shoes.” 

“Notify and pay $100 to Chas. Smith 
from Bob. Message—On with the Butch- 
ery.” 


A lost pass book is not, usually, a 
laughing matter, but consider these 
letters: 


“Tt would look as if my Bank Book has 
been stolen, which was quite possible, so if 
any bring it in playing they found it, it is 
untrue.” 

‘Please find my Pass Book enclosed to be 
overhauled.” 

“Please I have misplaced my book. Do 
not deliver no money excepts a sisafcate 
come I am dead.” 


Overdue notes usually are considered 
a serious matter from the banker’s 
standpoint, and requests for reduction 
or payment in full often bring forth 
hard-luck tales such as these: 


“My Dere Frend I tride harde to rase 
this money for that tax surtifucate but I 
cant do nothing wit it we cant sale eny 
horses to git cash as i have no one i can 
trost to tak it ower if you can git a long for 
a nother month i think if nothing hapns to 
the crope well be trashing by that time the 
crope lox verry god we have 68 akres for 
whet and i think that weel be able to 


this 
What 
Wrote 


Unconscious 
Humor From 
the Customer 


By C. P. C. Downman 


Royal Bank of Canada 


colakt some money this fall so i feale shor 
that we can clere ouver dets this fall but we 
had a hard sommer to carry on sinse the 
bank left. Best regards you and Missess.” 

“Receveft your letters and you ascan 
for your sher of dis sesen crop. Disesen 
hef ben vere pur for tresen but I got trest 
at last. I hav ben snoud in sevel teimes 
and you will her in 10 das from me agen 
with your sher of dis sesen crop.” 

“I am sending you $5.00 which I hope 
you will receive with good regards, and I 
criticise and apologise with you that you 
will extend my account 2 mons longer, as 
I have money standing out, and I fell 
pretty sure that by that time I will have 

“TI am very sorry I was unable to forward 
you any money. That reasons are my 
wife was taken very suddenly seriously sick 
and I am having hardships plentiful all of a 
sudden.” 

“T promise to forward you some money 
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on both notes as soon as possible. As this 
is the best I can do at present. Wishin 
you and all my friends a Merry Xmas whic 
is very dull with me this year.” 

“T am sorry not to have been able to add 
to my small sum and am still greater sorry 
to trouble the same but as I am greatly 
pressed I cannot do better.” 

“As according to rules I hereby notify 
you that I requires the sum of $1.00 of 
which I hopes soon to replace with some 
other deposits.” 

“SIR, please as to send an answer or a 
form as to let me know how to get over 
here to me by postage the sum of 15$ an 
account of my name.” 

“TI am sending you a blank with my naim. 
I havent got a cent to pay on it. And wont 
have eny untill I sell sum beef next fall I 

ot a big crop in this year and a good show 
or Apples. I spraid 3 times and put lots 
on. And a good cote fertilizer. 

“Mr. Smith seems to be hard up to. I 
aint pot a cent on my hogs yet. I never 
seen hard times before.” 


Letters of appreciation for services 
rendered are always acceptable. Here’s 
one from a Japanese customer on the 
Pacific Coast: 


“The vear 1925 is now going away, and 
another Xmas is within 10 days. 
I hope you will get a very Merry 
Xmas and a blessed New Year. 

“T am trying to get a chance 
by this letter to express my ap- 
preciation and sincere thanks to 
your profound kindness and your 
past favor in and on my financial 
matters between your Bank and 
my little store. I am very glad 
to think of my past 12 months. 
I had much struggles, much bur- 
den, many bills, and plenty of 
difficulties, but thanks to God, I 
could work hard day and night 
and fought good fight out, and I 
am now able to shout for victory 
for 1925. But this victory owes 
to your sympathy in great part. 
Therefore I am bound to say 
thank you to you.” 


A letter of abuse may lose 
its sting if the person to whom 
it is sent is blessed with a 
sense of humor, as_ witness 
this missive from a customer 
in a certain western town, 
after he had been notified that our 
branch in his community was to be 
closed and its business transferred to 
another branch several miles distant. 


““Monsieur: 

“T have ze notis zat you remove from zis 
Village ze Banque Royale. 

“T ask you, for why? Is eet zat ze in- 
convenience of ze publique is of importance 
so petite zat eet is ignored complete? 

“I ask you, is zis ze fair return? we ’ave 
patronize your Banque so longtime, and 
you say: ‘Pouf! Remove ze overdraft 
elsewhere? 

“In your english vernac I remark to you: 
‘Zare is always ze fly in ze soup somehow? 

“You t’ink it zat you are smart, not so? 
Zat you are wat zey cal ze regulaire fellow! 
But, I say, take care, ’ave you considaire 
well ze consequence? Eet is, I tell it to 
you, a matter serieuse wen ze bank she close. 

“You smack us on ze one cheek, but do 
we turn for you ze ozzer for again anozzer 
smack?. ... Non! I say to you: ‘You 
should be ashame of myself! Bah! I speet 
for you in ze visage.” 


Frequent inquiries are received from 
prospective emigrants, as a result of 
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“The Riveters” from the original etching by Charles A. Barker 


Every workman on the “Union Trust job” is actually laboring in the service 
of our clients. For the clatter of riveting hammers will give way to the type- 
writers’ rattle. The tap of a stonemason’s mallet will become the click of a 
bookkeeper’s machine. Thousands of hands now labor, that soon the Union 
Trust Company may offer finer service and broader facilities than ever before. 


Union Gust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit— Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street - 
Detroit 
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Thirty-six 


what hank will it be ? In the foul stench of 


some tenderloin den, thugs are laying their plans. East — West — 
North — South — the world won’t know until the morning 
after. The chances are the attempt won’t be on a Diebold 
Burglar Proof Vault Door; but, if so, it will be another failure. 
Our Thermatic Locking Device is one of the reasons, 
because embedded in the steel it jams the locking bolts 
immediately when heat from a cutting torch strikes 
the door. Insurance Underwriters grant a 10% Burglary 
Insurance Rate Reduction on doors so equipped— 
that’s how effective it is. Specify this exclusive 
Diebold feature as well as our Daylight Locking 
Device when ordering Diebold Bank Vault Doors. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in Leading Cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


DIEBOLD SAFE 


ASK YOU R BAN KLE R. 


NAN 
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the distribution of a booklet on Canada 
to prospective settlers in the British 
Isles. An Irish miss recently wrote us 
thus: 


“I beg to tell you I seen your advertnet 
for Canada in a book I would like to go to 
work to Canada as I can take up aney 
Posisine I have a Cacrator will 
you Please let me know by return of Post 
But I cant Pay my own Passage would you 
Kindly asest me with the Passage and [| 
Pay it all Back to ye again. Please god I 
am a orpont girl age 20 and a Farners 
Dauter. Plese ansure to me and let me 
Know all about It.” 


A lost war-time Victory Bond was 
responsible for this: 


“In regardes to this victrey Bon Ben 
losted it was Put in the family Bible and we 
lost all recklet of it so after sirching the 
house all over and not finding it i rote to 
otawa and said it was lot and we got and 
answer Back to that efect from november 
1918 till may 1924 we did not see the Bon. 

“a bout the 15 of may then gertie was 
clanen the front room caled parler and she 
nocked the Bible of the stan and the lost 
Bon fill on the flor we did not rite to otawa 
then But in July we tried to cash it.” 


Applicants for employment, in re- 
counting their special qualifications, 
often are more humorous than serious. 
Following is an application received 
by a Canadian bank that has not only 
a special Chinese branch in Vancouver, 
but a number of Chinese on its staff at 
other places: 


“Sir, I am Wang—I can drive a type- 
writer with good noise and my English is 
great—my last job has left itself from him 
for the good reason that the large man has 
dead. So, Honourable Sirs, what about? 
If I can be of big use to you I will arrive at 
same day that you should guess.” 


One of the questions on the applica- 
tion form for a position in a certain 
Canadian bank reads thus: 


“What is your religious denomination or 
sect and that of your parents?” 


Picture, then, the nervous doubt in 
the mind of one youth who answered: 


“T am of the male sect, my father is also 
male and my mother of the female.” 


A customer of a Canadian branch 
bank of San Juan, Porto Rico, visited 
Cuba and unfortunately was arrested. 
He immediately cabled to the bank in 
San Juan for $75. The cable read: 


“Notify and pay $75 to John Brown, 
public gaol. Advise execution by wire.” 


Camp Ayres 
"THE contact camp for United States 


Reserve officers, at Geauga Lake 
near Cleveland, was officially des- 


ignated “Camp Ayres” in honor of 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company and 
president of the 
Association. 


Reserve Officers 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


and 


cAnnounce 


CQUISITION BY INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF 
_| THE GENERAL CONTRACT PURCHASE COR- 
~\| PORATION AND ITS AFFILIATED CORPORA- 
TIONS CONSTITUTING THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING SUBSIDIARY. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC INSTALLMENT FINANCING OPER- 
ATIONS WILL THEREBY BE CONSOLIDATED UNDER 


THE SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CONTINUES THE CLOSE RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH GENERAL CONTRACT PURCHASE 
CORPORATION AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES IN RENDERING 
THE REQUIRED FINANCIAL SERVICE TO DEALERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS HANDLING GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS. 


THE LONG EXPERIENCE OF INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION IN AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER INSTALL- 
MENT FINANCING AND IN THE ASSOCIATED MORRIS 
PLAN OPERATIONS WILL GREATLY ENLARGE THE 
CREDIT FACILITIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALERS 
AND THE EXTENSION OF THEIR SERVICES TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
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Carrying Charges 


Pat. applied for 


Pile it high with coin and 
bullion—yet 


The “Halloweil’’ 
Steel Truck 


carries on without a murmur. 


Its construction is unique in that it 
is one welded unit of smooth, hard 
steel that won’t splinter and wear out 
—with nothing to work loose and 
nothing to repair—while pulling is 
very easy. 

Verily—Carrying Charges are 
minimum. 


Write us for Bulletin with 
sizes, prices and pictures. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Box 27 - - Jenkintown, Pa. 


Weisow 


When Away— 


Be sure your records are right 
and that the information 
needed can be had at a glance. 
The installation of 


PERATION 


will insure absolutely all this 
and more. Used daily by 
thousand of Banks. 


Write for our new booklet 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LANCASTER 
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Taken Alive 


(Continued from page 21) 


“T can make him!” 

“Why don’t yuh uncork and tell a 
feller?”’ urged Luke. 

“I wouldn’t even tell a baby angel, 
and I may see some before I come back 
with Lem in the flyin’ machine.” Mr. 
Clutchbill looked steadily at Luke and 
there was a wisp of a twinkle far back 
in the old pale-blue eyes. ‘Be sure to 
bring your fishin’ outfit. And look up 
a few big trout in the brook back of 
Brigham’s Flat. Remember, now, it’s 
next Saturday. I’m goin’ to get Lem 
to take me up at 10:30 and barring 
accidents we ought to light back about 
11 o’clock.” 

*There’s one thing in this fracas you 
won’t have to worry about,” stated 
Luke nodding his head softly. “If 
I’m alive, certainly be there.” 

After Director Clutchbill left Luke, 
he sought out and made arrangements 
with Lem Richmond to take him up on 
a ride in the aeroplane on the following 
Saturday. And before going home he 
called at the bank and spoke as 
follows to Cashier John Atwood. 

“Get together a sporty outfit such 
as is proper for a feller to wear on a 
flyin’ machine and have it in your car 
here at the bank at exactly 9:45 on 
Saturday. I want yuh to take me to 
the field; I’m goin’ to hop off at 10:30.” 

John leaned back weakly in his 
chair. “‘Mr. Clutchbill I wish... ” 

‘“‘Now don’t get sick! Find the best 
togs you can ... and—yes, charge 
*em to the bank’s expense account. 
It’ll be a strong onion for the rest of 
the board to pass on, but this bank is 
goin’ to be modern if I have to fetch it 
by straight liftin’.”’ 


EWS of Sir Wallace’s arrival had 

leaked out and the fence beside 
Brigham’s Flat was lined with cars 
when Director Clutchbill and John 
arrived on that portentous Saturday 
morning. They drove boldly through 
the opening in the fence and stopped 
near the broad grey wings of Lem 
Richmond’s aeroplane. 

A circle of townspeople crowded in 
and gaped in astonishment at Mr. 
Clutchbiil as John pulled out the old 
gentleman’s flying togs and began 
dressing him. 

When harnessed, Mr. Clutchbill stood 
up in a pair of brown engineer’s over- 
alls with broad crossed suspender 
bands. A rosette appeared at each 
ankle where John had tied a cord to 
keep the wind from blowing up the old 
gentleman’s pant legs. An ear-flap 
muskrat army cap turned inside out 
bonneted Mr. Clutchbill’s head and 
ears. And John worked on a pair of 
bulging trapshooters’ goggles; it was 
the best that could be done in Ferndale. 

“It’s just like the pictures,”’ stated 
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Luke Bannister, forcing his way along 
with General Stonewall Jackson up to 
Mr. Clutchbill. “Is there any last 
word?” he whispered. 

Director Clutchbill lowered his head 
to Luke’s ear. “Sneak over to the 
other side of the meadow; if we get 
back at all, that’s where we’ll light.” 
And then to John: “See if there’s any 
word ...I asked Lem to find out for 
me.” 

John went to the cockpit of the 
aeroplane and talked a moment with 
Lem, the pilot. He turned and mo- 
tioned hurriedly for Director Clutch- 
bill. 

**Get in right off,’’ he advised as Mr. 
Clutchbill came up. ‘“‘Lem says Sir 
Wallace’s machine was just reported 
passing over Rocktown.” 

The crowd fell back as Mr. Clutch- 
bill climbed in behind the pilot, and 
the helper holding hands with a native 
began gingerly giving the propeller 
sudden spins. Abruptly the old wooden 
fan sprang to life. A breeze made the 
daisies bend back. The plane trundled 
off, gathered speed, bounced, leaped 
into the air like a heavy frog, hung, 
rattled in its throat and launched off 
straight as a die toward the north. 

It was at this moment a heavy black 
sedan bounced in onto the field and 
stopped. <A portly gentleman in a 
white vest and spats got out and 
waddled swiftly toward the spot the 
plane had left. 

“Who was that went up in the 
plane?”’ he demanded. 

“Director Clutchbill,’’ answered 
John, slipping his shoulders forward 
and looking level-eyed at President 
Perkins. 

President Perkins recoiled at the 
shock. He took off his straw hat and 
fanned his red face two swift fans. 
“Sir Wallace lands here, don’t he?’ 

“In about ten minutes,” said John 
with the precision of an alarm clock. 

President Perkins began chewing his 
way down toward the gold band on his 
cigar, and stood nervously in the 
crowd of upturned faces glued on a 
gray speck in the northern heavens. 

Far away in that gray speck Director 
Clutchbill had pried his tongue loose 
from the roof of his mouth and with 
both horny fists frozen to the sides of 
the plane, chanced a look down below. 
The next village north of Ferndale was 
scooting under them. He leaned for- 
ward to yell to the pilot, but the pilot 
was pointing. 

“Here they come!” he shrieked. 

“Fetch me close to ’em!” ordered 
Mr. Clutchbill eagerly, almost ejecting 
his false teeth down the pilot’s neck. 

The plane began to roll thunder 
out of her engine as she climbed. 

The other plane was clearly in sight 
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now, coming like a swallow down the 
valley. 

High above it Mr. Clutchbill’s 
plane banked. The other plane was 
almost under them when they began 
the long descent. 

Director Clutchbill got out the big 
megaphone he had asked the pilot to 
bring. He primed his lungs for the 
yell of his life. They roared to the side 
of Sir Wallace’s machine. 

“Wel-come!! Foller us!!!’ Mr. 
Clutchbill was rewarded by the wave 
of an arm. And as the visiting 
machine banked to let them go ahead, 
Mr. Clutchbill fired again. 

“Invite yuh to go fishin’ . . . gota 
dog —a dog what points trout!!!” 

Another vigorous arm-wave and nod 
of a large head in the other plane 
brought a glow of satisfaction to the 
old director’s face. 

Suddenly the engine shut off. They 
floated low. Brigham’s Flat showed 
green a quarter of a mile ahead. They 
touched the ground, bounded like a 
ball, hit again, clung, bounced along. 

“Head for Luke Bannister over 
there by the elm on the other side of 
the field,’ ordered Mr. Clutchbill. 

The two planes trundled over the 


ground and came to a stop almost | 


abreast. Director Clutchbill was on 
the ground as soon as the pilot. He 
weaved around on his dizzy legs for a 
moment, then broke loose for the 
visiting plane. 

A man of great frame had stepped 
out. It was Sir Wallace. A great 
expanse of red, wind-whipped face and 
a massive drooping mustache looked 
at Director Clutchbill. The face broke 
into a smile as it regarded the old 
director of the Ferndale National. 

““Welcome!’”’ gasped Mr. Clutchbill, 
rushing forward with a hand held out. 
“We’ve got a treat for yuh...a 
bird dog which points trout.” 

“Is this Mr. Perkins of the Locust 
Trust Company? . . .He was to meet 
me.” Sir Wallace spoke in a delightful 
soft voice as he grasped Director 
Clutchbill’s hand and looked at the 
thin face, the grey beard and anxious 
pale blue eyes of the old warrior. 

“No!” said Mr. Clutchbill instantly, 
“T beat him toit! I’m Clutchbill of the 
Ferndale National.” 

*“You came up to meet me. 
honor, sir, an honor.” 

Director Clutchbill took one look at 
the oncoming crowd and saw President 
Perkins’s white waistcoat and spats. 
He took Sir Wallace by the arm and 
hurried to where Luke Bannister and 
General Stonewall Jackson sat under 
an elm. 

“Here we are, Luke,”’ he announced 
as they came up. And then to Sir 
Wallace: ‘This is the dog... this is 
the dog trained to point trout.” 

Luke gave Mr. Clutchbill a long 
surprised look and tried to freeze his 
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face against the sudden shock. He 
shook hands silently and led them over 
the bank to the brook which skirted 
the west edge of Brigham’s Flat. 
General Stonewall Jackson ranged 
ahead through the thin fringe of 
alders fancying they might hold a 
woodcock. 

“Careful! Careful!” ordered Luke, 
and the old pointer pattered ahead 
by fits and starts. 

They coasted by a span of fast water 
and as they came out on a pool, Luke 
suddenly said “‘Whoa!’ The dog 
froze still. 

‘“‘He’s got one pinned,” declared 
Director Clutchbill in his excitement. 

“Now, sir,” offered Luke, handing 
Sir Wallace the rod, “‘if you'll lay this 
fly on the lower part of the pool.” 

Mr. Clutchbill and Luke held re- 
spectfully back as Sir Wallace began 
casting. 

**He’s a master hand, I can see that,” 
mumbled Luke in Mr. Clutchbill’s ear, 
‘“‘and there’s a big one in this pool.” 

At the second cast the water boiled. 
Another cast and there was a vicious 
strike. The rod went double. 

Luke advanced with the landing net. 
Under his skilled hands it was but the 


‘work of amoment. The great speckled 


trout twisted and flapped in the land- 
ing net. Sir Wallace chuckled like a 
boy. 

“Gentlemen, you are wizards. . why, 
we've not been out of the plane over 
fifteen minutes.” 

But Mr. Clutchbill was turned the 
other way. He was viewing a line of 
spectators some distance back on the 
bank leading to Brigham’s Flat. 

A portly gentleman with white 
waistcoat and spats stood fanning a 
heated face. For a moment he stopped 
and shook a fist at Mr. Clutchbill. 

*“Come on down, Perkins, we’re just 
strikin’ in,’’ sang out the old director. 

President Perkins gave Director 
Clutchbill one ox-sized scowl, jammed 
his straw hat to his ears and headed for 
his black sedan. 


In Touch with 4,500 
Workers 


(Continued from page 11) 


studied it submits to them, regularly, 
questionnaires based on the contents 
of the manuals. 

The employees meet regularly, the 
speaker being some officer of the insti- 
tution, and the purpose of the meetings 
being to broaden the employees’ per- 
spective and to demonstrate the opera- 
tion of all departments. 

The encouraging part of the work of 
the personnel department is the low 
labor turnover. In 1926 the turnover 
was as low as 2 per cent a month, 
which was exactly half of what the 
figure was for the previous year. In 
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1927 conditions were complicated by 
the fact that the Bank of Italy ab- 
sorbed a number of other banks, in 
that year increasing the total number 
of branches from 97 to more than 280. 


How Do You Interview? 


(Continued from page 14) 


caused further expense in separation. 
That additional expense ate up the 
profit. Oil flotation was substituted. 
The mine then became profitable. 

In trust affairs, the question arose 
whether to wind up or continue operat- 
ing an enterprise involved in an estate. 
The enterprise used a “‘secret”’ process. 
The trust officer interviewed the in- 
ventor, who talked optimistically. He 
claimed discovery of a revolutionary 
method of manufacture which would 
decrease costs so greatly on a staple 
service that nobody else could compete. 
But more money was needed to achieve 
this happy result. The bank man 
interviewed engineers, electrical men 
and other experts, and among them a 
chemist. 

“There is no secret about that,”’ said 
the latter. “If this inventor will tell 
what he claims to do and let me exam- 
ine what he proposes to do it with, I 
can tell whether he will be able to 
deliver the goods.” 

Chemical analysis showed that the 
invention had no scientific basis. The 
bank man’s suspicions were aroused by 
the palpable ignorance of the inventor, 
and by inquiries about the decedent 
who had backed him. The decedent 
was an old man, and had lost his busi- 
ness judgment. 

The young journalist often believes 
implicitly what he is told by persons he 
interviews. He wants to believe — 
first impressions make such a glowing 
story. But before long he develops a 
bump of caution, and checks one 
person’s statements with those of 
others. 

In my own cubhood I had a diplo- 
matic publisher, a man of sixty, a 
Yankee with long experience in New 
York. He valued the enthusiasm of the 
cub, and endeavored to keep it alive. 
On one occasion a hypnotic promoter 
so filled me with wonder that I said, in 
the interview, “‘and last year more than 
a million dollars was spent by this 
captain of industry in advertising.” 
A million dollars was a good deal of 
money then—it is now. My chief 
read the manuscript and made only 
one change. He added the word 
“asserts,’’ and it was a complete check 
and qualification. 

At the present pace of business, 
books and periodicals cannot keep up 
with developments. Information must 
be sought from people. 

In my own work as an interviewer I 
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I talk to today vitally needs informa- 
tion that can be given him by some- 
body I interviewed yesterday. 

Bringing them together shows the 
value of interviewing —which is simply 
another way of “mixing.” 

More and more, banking is becoming 
a “‘mixing’’ business. 

Interviewing is a fine art for bank 
men to cultivate —and especially young 
bank men. Through their interest in 
people, and their contacts, they will 
become most valuable to the bank. 
As in journalism, the banker’s stock in 
trade is rapidly becoming the people 
he knows. 


The Immensity of Our 
Banking 


(Continued from page 9) 


that it could in order to get as large a 
return as possible. The law which 
restricts the use of the word “savings” 
in a bank’s name to the mutual savings 
banks, has irked these expanding 
banks but many of them have ven- 
tured into that field under deft 
adaptations of such words as “thrift” 
and “compound interest.’”’ The banks 
have missed no opportunity to develop 
the possibilities of business that were 
long latent or dormant within the 
public. 

The story of bank growth in Chicago 
is to the same effect but the figures 
might have more ciphers if it were not 
for the inhibition in the Illinois law 
against branches. Every Illinois bank 
has a single office but there are no 
restrictions on their developing all the 
kinds of business that appertain to 
modern banking in this country. The 
figures attesting their expansion are 
not so dramatic, perhaps, as those for 
the New York banks and comparisons 
are more difficult because, until re- 
cently, the big Chicago national bank 


attached to itself a “‘trust and savings” ~ 


bank through which to do that kind of 
business. However, in 1913, the 
Continental and Commercial National 
had capital resources of about $36,000,- 
000 and deposits of $196,000,000 
(including those of its affiliated trust 
and savings bank). Now, as the 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, its invested capital ap- 
proximates $73,000,000 and its de- 
posits are $541,000,000. The First 
National and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank had capital and surplus 
of about $30,000,000 and deposits of 
about $174,000,000 in 1913, which 
have grown to $55,000,000 and $390,- 
000,000 in 1928. Changes through 
consolidations make comparisons for 
most of the other institutions im- 
possible but the set style of expansion 
has been followed in Chicago as else- 
where. 

The story shows few variations in 
other cities, regardless of size. Boston 
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has three very large banking institu- 
tions. 

Philadelphia has developed two 
through consolidations and the others 
have grown. Detroit and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles —all have shown the same 
symptoms, with the Bank of Italy in 
California as a unique creation. 

Shall we say that these astonishing 
achievements are evanescent — the prod- 
uct of an expansion of credit resources 
which spring partly from the great 
supply of government bonds, usable as 
collateral for rediscount at the Re- 
serve banks, and partly from the flood 
of gold that has now begun to ebb? 
Are we to hold with the believers in a 
fool’s paradise that we shall, by jerks 
and spasms, slump back until, through 
appreciation of gold, we come to lower 
prices, smaller volume and a lower 
level? 

““Yes, we have had a nice growth,” 
said the president of a Chicago bank 
recently in commenting on the ex- 
pansion of bank figures. “We are 
touching ninety millions now. When 
we pass the hundred million mark, I 
am going to let go and turn it over to 
the boys.” 

All the fool’s paradise arguments 
were gathered and thrown at him. 

“Perhaps,” he replied. “It may 
come as you say. But I don’t expect 
to be here to see it, and my life 
expectancy, the actuarial chart tells 
me, is sixteen years.” 


The Record of the Trusts 


(Continued from page 23) 


use of this form—Figure 5—saves a 
great amount of time at the end of 
each month, as it assists in proving 
each day’s work. Though its use is 
not essential at the start, it has been 
found to be a necessary record after 
the department starts to grow. 

With the exception of a complete 
cross-index system, no other records, 
at first, are absolutely necessary. Later 
there will come a security statistical 
record, which ought to enable the trust 
officer and trust committee to follow 
current developments of the securities 
held in trust. There are the various 
corporate trust records, escrow forms, 
rental, land-contract collection and 
real-estate management records. But 
all of these forms may be obtained and 
set up as they are needed. 

A bank that is establishing a trust 
department cannot afford to neglect 
the matter of proper trust records. 
The new trust department must be 
prepared to supply the same high 
standard of service offered by the older 
trust departments. Such service can- 
not be given if the necessary records 
are lacking. 


IN PARIS 
The First Modern American Vault 


W™ the completion of the Paris, France branch of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the first installation of modern 
American vaults in Europe becomes a fact—York Vaults. 

To provide for their Paris clientele, banking service and facilities 
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ies, provides safety and invulnerability against even the oxy-acetylene 
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modern service to European clients. 
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information regarding York Safety. 
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Comfortable and durable, this new 
Burroughs product promotes efficiency 
and reduces fatigue in office work. Its 
scientific design assures correct posture 
and increased alertness. Because of 
the lessened physical and mental 
strain, the operator’s volume of work 
is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculat- 
ing, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 
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Signature, or Cipher ? 


(Continued from page 16) 


necessitate constant guardianship. 
Hitherto, ciphers have been resorted to 
only on cable or telegraphic messages 
where signature identification is im- 
possible. These messages, moreover, 
passed directly from bank to bank, and 
did not fall into the hands of the public. 
The efficacy of a cipher depends 
wholly upon secrecy. To multiply the 
use of symbols, and that, too, on 
instruments which fall into the hands 
of the general public, seems to Ameri- 
can bankers absolutely to weaken the 
effectiveness of the protection they 
afford in the field for which they were 
designed, and to which they legiti- 
mately belong. That objection, how- 
ever, important as it is, does not weigh 
so heavily as the question of cost. 
Our banks share with other lines of 
business the problem of squaring in- 
creased cost of maintenance and man- 
agement, with decreasing revenues. 
In common with the rest of the busi- 
ness world, they have sought their 
salvation in straight line operations 
and labor-saving machines. It is 
impossible to insert into the flow of 
work through the foreign department 
of a bank, an operation of a special 
secret nature without a definite in- 
crease in cost and a visible diminution 
in speed. And speed is of the essence 


| of banking operations —never more so 


than in supplying the necessitous 
traveler with cash with which to pay 
his hotel bill. 

The American banker appreciates, 
of course, that there is a constant 
possibility of loss through forged or 
otherwise fraudulent payment orders, 
letters of credit, and travelers’ checks. 
He is not persuaded, however, that the 
risk is any greater than that to which 
he is exposed in handling domestic 
checks or any other features of his 
banking operation. That risk is one of 
the costs of doing a banking business, 
and by covering it by insurance it can 
be made a fixed and determinable cost. 
It is a risk, moreover, which may be 
lessened by an alteration in method. 
For example, the alteration of the 
written letter of a European banker 
into a payment order, which started 
the European agitation, was made 
possible because of the fact that 
European banks sign all letters with 
two signatures, and could not have 
occurred in the United States where 
our bankers speed their correspondence 
by signing routine mail with but one 
signature, adding the additional signa- 
ture only when the letter contains an 
order of payment. 

One needs but comtemplate the con- 
fusion into which our system of check 


| payments in this country would be 


thrown by supplanting or supplement- 
ing the present method of identification 
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by signatures, with a cipher arrange- 
ment, to hope that the European 
banks will come to understand that our 
aversion to their proposal is based 
upon serious considerations of cost, 
permanence, and efficiency of service, 
and that they will then join with us in 
finding other ways to circumvent the 
international crook. 


The Story of Coffee 


(Continued from page 32) 


prosperity. Coffee is to its producing 
countries what cotton is to our southern 
states, what sugar is to Cuba, and what 
wheat and corn were to the Middle 
West until the farmers wisely diversi- 
fied their crops. And as the coffee- 
growers’ prosperity fluctuates with the 
coffee crops and the rise and fall of 
coffee prices, so changes their buying 
power. Thus fluctuations in the price 
of coffee affect all international trade. 
In 1926 the United States bought 
$200,000,000 worth of coffee from 
Brazil and $74,000,000 worth from 
Colombia. 

In return, Colombia, which imports 
mostly from the United States, bought 
$49,000,000 worth of goods from this 
country in 1926, and Brazil’s purchases 
totaled $95,000,000. Brazil is the 
largest South American country, and 
when it produces a good coffee crop for 
which it receives good prices, as in 
1926, its importations run into the 
hundreds of millions. These goods are 
supplied by the United States and 
European countries. 

In addition, then, to direct trade 
with the United States, Brazil provides 
a good example of what is known as 
triangular trade. With part of the 
money received from us for coffee, 
Brazil may buy from European coun- 
tries textiles, glassware and cutlery, 
and other manufactured goods, and 
with the money received from these 
transactions the Europeans in turn 
may buy from the United States 
machinery, radios and automobiles. 
But if the coffee crop fails or if prices 
are too low to enable the growers to 
produce profitably, Brazil and the 
other coffee-producing countries are 
flat financially and must of necessity 
curtail foreign purchases, a situation 
that affects manufacturers in Lan- 
caster, England, as well as in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Unfortunately, nature and humans 
being what they are, violent fluctua- 
tions occur. Nature is sometimes the 
upsetting factor, for climatic influences 
in San Paulo, Brazil, the largest coffee- 
producing area in the world, may 
cause the coffee crop to vary consider- 
ably. Then, too, it is a human trait to 
be optimistic in prosperity and pessi- 
mistic in bad times, and this trait has 
the effect of over-production after a 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 


Forty-fice 


NO DULL EVENINGS @ NO DULL SUNDAYS 


radio every room 


comforts— plus Statler Service. 


The organization 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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A Detail 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 
equipment. 


For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint orminute particles 
of paper dust which fly 
into the mechanism and 
ultimately cause mechan- 
ical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at thelocal Burroughs 
office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 


They stop losses. 


Designed for banks. Scarlet 
color, suitable size. Used by 
banks everywhere. Send for 
sample—on your business 
stationery. 


SAFETY ENVELOPE CO.. 
55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


C.L Downey Co 
341.947 Clark St, 0. 


e always wanted. Write today. No ob 
PAGE - DAVIS ‘SCHOOL OF "ADVERTISING 
Dept. 187-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BuRRouGuHs 


WHY BURROUGHS 


PROTECTION 


Bookkeeping done by person outside 
the teller’s cage, four proofs on every 
posting, errors detected immediately. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Permits the opening of additional 
windows, without the expense of 
additional equipment. 


ACCURACY 


Furnishes four proofs on 


every posting. Immedi- 
ately detects an error. 


SIMPLICITY 


bet 
ween departments when necessar 
y. 


MACHINES 


Forty-six 
i 
hs 
erk can o 
making possjhle rate the machine, | 
| 
SSALCULATING AND BILLING- 
ING 


CLEARING HOUSE 


THE MOST 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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new Burroughs Savings 
Bank Machine. 


Forty-eight 


ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


SEPTEMBER 17’18’19"20 


I; you're superstitious . . . forget it! 
If you are interested in the advertis- 
ing and business development of a 
Bank, Trust Company or an Invest- 
ment House, nothing should keep you 


General Sessions and 
Departmentals will 
be crisp and exhilar- 
ating to advertising 
minds. After-busi- 
ness-hours will be 
filled to capacity. 
Make your reserva- 
tions now! 


from attending the 
13th Annual Con- 
vention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. 


It’s a clearing house 
of advertising ideas 
and business build- 
ing plans. The year 
has brought many 
constructive devel- 
opments and this con- 
vention is your op- 


portunity to keep up-to-date. Also, 
there will be hundreds of exhibits that 
will show you just how the other fel- 


low does it. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS 


231 SoutH LaSatte Street, Cuicaco, IL. 


Seracee 


2 — ALL TRAINS STOP AT UTICA 
(A 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


year of high prices, or of restriction 
of production when prices have been 
low. Also, in the markets there will be 
speculations, over-buying and _infla- 
tions, followed by corresponding de- 
flations. 

For this unfortunate situation the 
coffee planters of Sao Paulo and the 
federal and state governments of 
Brazil have been trying for the last 
twenty years to find some remedy. 
Their efforts have resulted in what is 
termed “‘coffee valorization,”’ the prac- 
tice of government intervention in the 
market in order that the crop may be 
disposed of at better prices. One of 
the principal interventions of this kind 
was in 1906 and 1907, when the state 
of Sao Paulo, to stabilize the price of 
coffee in the face of heavy production, 
bought 8,500,000 sacks of coffee and 
stored them in Santos, New York and 
certain European ports. 

This coffee was placed in the hands 
of an international committee that fed 
it to the world’s markets at the rate of 
several hundred thousand bags a year. 
Subsequent small crops enabled the 
committee to realize good prices. The 
plan was successful, not only financially 
but—still more important—in the 
achievement of its purpose to avert the 
ruin of the planters and to keep an 
even flow of coffee in international 
markets. Other valorization cam- 
paigns involving smaller amounts have 
been launched in Brazil as occasion 
demanded, and the valorization laws 
occasionally have been revised. 


NDER the present system in Sao 

Paulo, the arrival of shipments of 
coffee at Santos and other Brazilian 
ports is so controlled that it is im- 
possible for markets to become swamped 
with offers. To this end, storage 
houses for coffee have been erected in 
the interior, to be used as clearing 
centers for shipments to the various 
ports. The latest law—adopted No- 
vember 2, 1926 —also provides for the 
purchase of coffee in the Santos 
market or in any other domestic 
market for temporary withdrawal, 
whenever the market conditions are 
satisfactory. 

There has been much discussion of 
the economics involved in this coffee- 
valorization scheme. But whatever 
the arguments regarding the soundness 
of the idea, it may be said to the credit 
of the council that administers the 
law that it has not overstepped its 
authority nor has it invoked the 
provision for withdrawal of the product 
except in instances of apparent abso- 
lute necessity. And in general the 
plan seems to be accomplishing its 
purpose of stabilizing prices, steadying 
the international markets for coffee, 
and of placing Brazil on a more sub- 
stantial financial basis with a more 
constant buying power. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH., A. 4070-8-28-ADV. 
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Standard Bank Vault Equipment by NATIONAL 


always has 


Distinctive Features 


only found otherwise in the designs and specifications 
of the few recognized exclusive bank vault engineers 


Plug type doors 7 to 36 inches without 
e usual prohibitive cost. 


Cadmium rust proof plating on deposit 
e boxes equipped with Yale sealed key locks. 


Ascaloy stainless 
e finish plates. 


6 Hold up proof tellers cage lockers and 
e reserve chests with Yale Day Timelocks. 


J Yale combination and timelocks with per- 
manent service by 
largest service organi- 
zation operating. 


ra Vault Systematizer Lockers. 


5. Automatic ventilating systems. 


| Special National 16-inch plug type door, 24 inches on edge i 


with 40-inch wide clear opening, one of six heavy bank doors installed for 


Oversize compressor castings and boltwork 
e assuring lifetime carefree operation, 


THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


J. S. MacDonnell, President 


Your Request For Estimates From NATIONAL 


booklet. Corner card below for your convenience. 


Will Bring You Without 


Obligation: A 40-page booklet showing every type of modern bank equipment, prices possible only 
because of continuous overtime operation, suggested layouts incorporating latest efficient equipment for your 
particular needs, and a blanket guarantee of complete satisfaction because NATIONAL contracts are 
payable after installation. Even though your plans are premature, it is not too soon to send for 40-page 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND Lock COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
\ 388 Broadway Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1800 South Main St. 


PLEASE CHECK (1) AND MAIL 


2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 


new vault doors. Also, on the following: 


O Send 40 Page Booklet 
O Bank Vault Doors O Vault Systematizers 
O Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 
O Vault Linings 0 Chests 
| O Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
O Safe Deposit Boxes O Vault Lockers 


The National Safe and Lock Company 


O We want complete information on your 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | | 
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and Tray holds 
1500 ACCOUNTS 


HREE bulky binders would be re- 

quired to hold the accounts easily ac- 
commodated by this “Y and E” Ledger 
Tray. 


But, economy of space is not the only 
advantage. Accounts are more acces- 
sible—because the operator can run 
through the ledger cards backwards or 
forwards without a second’s hesitation. 


And then there is the matter of con- 
venience — instead of lifting and carry- 
ing heavy binders, the whole tray is 
easily wheeled anywhere you want it, 
and for the convenience of the operator, 
daylight penetrates to the bottom of the 
card she is looking at. 


Fine in appearance and extremely 
durable, this tray still costs less than the 
equivalent capacity in binders. 


Mail the coupon for complete informa- 
tion and prices. 


807 JAY STREET 


\YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS — STEEL 
SHELVING—DESKS—SAFES—OFFICE SYSTEMS AND 
SUPPLIES — BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
807 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


{_] Please send me your folder on Ledger Trays. 


[| 1 am attaching sample of ledger cards or sheets. 
Please submit quotations on M. 
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